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For the Companion. 
THE FLIRT. 


“She was born a flirt and she’ll die a flirt,” 
said grandmother Carolton. 

The old lady spoke truth. There had been 
something false about Lena Stanbury ever since 
her infancy. True, she had but poor home 
training, for her mother was a fashionable 
yoman, one of those who think that children are 
more “plague than profit,’ and who govern 
themselves accordingly. 

lena was pretty. Everybody told her so, and 
the child considered herself a beauty from the 
time she knew what a compliment was. Her 
mother had fostered her vanity. Besides this, 
the young girl was capricious in her attach- 
ments; now one, now another companion, was 
in favor or out. Sought without cause and dis- 
carded for no reason, her schoolfellows scarcely 
ever knew when to approach her. Yet, strange 
to say, they liked her. She was generous to 
her favorites, making them gifts with the utmost 
literality, and she had a coaxing way that won 
all hearts. 

‘Dangerous’ was perhaps the word best 
suited to describe her as she grew into maturer 
girlhood. has a dress, blue satin slashed with white, and | 

We all know how fervent school-acquaintance- | trimmed all over with pearls.”’ 
ships sometimes become between boys and girls. “Pll get blue satin slashed with white and 
lena seemed to carry heartsin herhand. There | trimmed with pearls,” responded Dan, 
wereso many quarrels, when the snow came, as} «( dear, nu!” and a vausieal little laugh fol- 
to who should take charge of Lena’s sled, or| jJowed the exclamation; ‘don’t you know that | 
Jaa’s skates. And she looked so lovely with | piye for you would be fearfully trying? You’re 
her great merry, laughing, brown eyes under | go dark.” | 
the white rim of her fur-lined cap. “J suppose anything on me would be trying,” 

She liked to be made much of; to have her | said Dan, a little spitefully, for he had not much | 


Woks carried; to smile upon one face openly and | faith in himself, supposing that Paul Ransom’s | 
upon another secretly; to flatter two friends who 1 


hated each other on her account, so that each 
boy thought he was preferred. That was her “But [Pll tel] you in what you would look 
way. Of course there was more than a touch of | splendid,”’ she hastened to say; “red satin, white 
treachery in a disposition that enjoyed such | jace, and brilliants. Certainly in that you would 
things. | make the best Rizzio.”’ 

At the close of the school term of the year that} = «77]) get red satin, or pink satin, or anything 
Lena was sixteen, there was to be an exhibition. | you tell me to get,” he exclaimed, with returning 
Tableaux were included in the entertainment, good humor, and a touch of genuine gallantry. 
each girl to choose her own character. | “It ought to be red satin;—but what shall I 

True to her instincts, Lena chose that of Mary | do with Paul?” 

Queen of Scots. There was a great strifeasto| ‘‘What you please. I won’t stand in his 
who should be Rizzio, that unfortunate favorite way;’’ and the boy became sullen at once. 

being her ally in the picture, playing by her side| ‘‘ButItell you I'd a great deal rather have 
on his guitar, | you,—a thousand times. To tell you the truth, 

Fora long time Lena wavered in her decision, | I fancy that Paul, with all his wealth, is a little 

















merry blue eyes and pink cheeks were more at- | 





for it seemed she had half promised Dan Carrol! mean. They say his grandfather was a miser.”’ | 


that he should have the part, and had also given | “Of course he was,’ said Dan, who could 


Paul Ransom an unconditional promise. Paul) think of nothing at that moment but her witch- | 


was very rich, and quite good-looking, with jing face. ‘But what shall I do? Shall I get 
blonde curls and deep blue eyes; but Dan Carrol | the costume?” 
was the handsomer of the two, though the only| She looked thoughtful for a moment. 
son of a poor widow. and proud as the fallen | ‘| had best not decide now. [I'll tell you more 
fon of the morning. definitely to-morrow,” she said, half unwilling 
He was manly in bearing, Southern born, and | to give him up, and yet remembering that she 
had been accustomed before the war to all the | had promised Paul. 
luxuries of life, His father had owned an im-| Two days passed. Lena was silent. 
Tense plantation; the family had lived in a pal- | “She is going to have Paul,’’ thought Dan, 
ace on Maryland soil, and since the war, in | bitterly, as Paul passed him the third day with 
Which his father was killed and the estate con-|@ triumphant smile. ‘‘He is handsome, too, 
fiseated, both mother and son had been depend-| Who would care for me, with my muddy skin?” 
ent upon a generous and wealthy uncle for their | And in a most unamiable mood, he went into 
Support, Free-handed, large-hearted, and most | the modest little house where he lived with his 
beautiful in face, Dan was the pride and glory of | mother. 
the school, and both these boys were most de-| ‘She might at least have let me know,” he 
voted admirers of Lena Stanbury. | thought, throwing himself into a seat, angrily. 
“Dan, I want you the most; indeed I do,” she| ‘‘Dan,”’ said his mother, “here is a note that 
sid, coquettishly, a week before the exhibition, was left this afternoon. The address seems to 
but you know you must have sucha splendid bein a young lady’s hand. Do you think you 
dress," are old enough yet to have young lady corre- 
spondents?” 


a get a splendid dress,” said Dan, flushing. 
owned a keepsake that had belonged to his| Dan knew the writing at once, and his dark 
cheek flushed. 


fo 

= He had long ago resolved that nothing 

= absolute starvation should tempt him to) “It is from Miss Lena Stanbury,” he said. 
with it; but what would he not do for Lena? 


P ‘But I'm sure Paul Ransom expects to take 
Ne part,” 


“Tdon’t know 
“Well, he h 





ing the envelope away. 
and his fine face lighted up. 
| zio, for thus the note ran: 


“Yes, it’s all right!’ 


why he should,” said Dan, flatly. 





THE FLIRT. 


tractive. | 


“There are to be tableaux, and I’’—eagerly tear- | 


He was to be Riz- 


























quarrel, and I shall want you for Rizzio. Get the | 
red satin, and everything to correspond, | 
MARY QUEEN OF Scots, 

How proud the boy was! 
years felt like twenty-seven. He ran up stairs 
to find his precivus souvenir. It was a bickle, 
framed in small pearls, and had once been filled 
in with diamonds. Only one of the latter re- 
mained. 

Should he pawn it without his mother’s con- 
sent? He had never had a secret from her in 


His seventeen 


| his life, and yet the suit he wanted would cost 


certainly ten, perhaps twenty dollars, for a 

night’s use. Terribly extravagant he felt it to 
| be, but he would have given fifty dollars, could 
| he have obtained them, for the pleasure of being 
| in that tableau with Lena Stanbury. 

It was not possible, however, for him to do 
| this thing by himself; so he took the buckle 
down stairs, and laid the whole matter before 
his mother. 
| “T never can consent to it, never,’ said the 

widow, with unaccustomed energy. “It is an 
| heirloom. Rather than disappoint you, I will 

take the money I have been saving towards 
| getting you a new suit of clothes; but you must 
| go in your old coat and pantaloons, my darling, 
for another quarter. It has been miserably hard 
| work to save this amount.” 





| “By that time, mother, I hope to be working 
| for myself,” he said; and he took the money. 
Five miles to the city he walked that night, 
and five miles back. It took him a long time to 
| find the costume he wished, but he found a 
| crimson velvet at last, slashed with white satin, 
| with the richest of lace— apparently —at the 
| throat and the wrists,—the most gorgeous suit 
he had ever seen. He made no secret of his 
| happiness. His most intimate friends called 
| upon “‘Rizzio,’”’ and were not pleased unless he 
put the dress on for their inspection. His moth- 


| er could not conceal her pride in his beauty, for | 


| lace and tinsel looked more nebly handsome than 


| Dan Carrol. 


| Meantime, the night drew near. 


|to her weak mind must have been powerful. 


My DEAR OLD FRIEND DAN,-—I do hope you! 
| haven’t been able to get your suit yet-—(Dan had kept 


| certainly no cavalier of the good old times of | 


How it hap- 
| pened, nobody could tell, but Paul Ransom made | 
| his peace with Lena. And stranger still, Lena 
| reconsidered her decision, for some reason that | 


| Again she wrote a note to Dan, after this fash- | 


been delighting himself. with a glance at his 
crimson dress, which seemed to grow more and 
more resplendent. What his feelings were as he 
read the letter, I leave the ardent, high-strung 
boy of seventeen to imagine. 

What! not be Rizzio, after all his expectations 
and the expectations of all his friends? Several 
cousins were coming from the city, expressly to 
see him. He had been talking—boasting of it, 
if you will. 

For a little while it seemed as if his heart 
would break. Then he flewintoarage. Should 
he go straight to the Ransom mansion, and kill 
his rival at one blow? Then he burst into tears, 
manly fellow as he was, and sobbed and sobbed. 
There was nothing, however, but to bear his dis- 
appointment. Full of rage and—shall I say it? 
—hate and all uncharitableness, he did not care 
whether he lived or died. 

The dress was taken home, and the tableau 
came on in all its glory. Beautiful it was, 
though it created much surprise as the blonde 
head of Paul Ransom took the place of the raven 
curls of Dan. And Lena, most beautiful and 
queenly she looked, and most regally she carried 
herself. She did not see a picture over which 
angels might have wept,—the prostrate form of 
Dan Carrol, handsome, great-hearted Dan, sense- 
less, his head on his mother’s bosom. Neither did 
she see the bitter tears that none but mothers 
weep over the first and terrible departure of a be- 
loved child from the straight paths of virtue; for 
he had yielded to temptation, and to drown his 
sorrow on that woful night, had resorted to the 
wine-cup for the first time in his life—but not 
the last. 

Does not the wreck of many a promising man- 
hood lie at such doors as this? 
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For the Companion, 


MRS. WATKINS’ NIECE. 
A New Acquaintance.---Chap. ITI. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Patty, with her new cousin on her hands, was 
something in the condition of the man who 
bought the elephant; he felt that he had a valu- 
able piece of property, but was at a loss to know 
what to do with it. So Patty, with a laudable 
desire to entertain her cousin, failed miserably 
in executing her desire. 

She had taken her to her own favorite haunt, 
the barn, and introduced to her all her pets; and 
| Josie, with her lace hat and pink parasol, had 
| gone the rounds, with a nose expressive of as 

much disgust as so small a nose was capable of 
expressing. Mrs. Bismark and her brood, so 
| dear to Patty’s heart, was only ‘‘an old yellow 
| hen and her chickens’’ to Josie. The beautiful 
Jersey heifer, with her soft brown eyes, and 
| fawn-colored coat, was only “a horrid creature 
| with horns!’ Sinbad was well enough for a 
| farm-horse, “‘but then, he wasn’t a thorough- 
| bred. Nobody thought anything of a horse that 
| wasn’t thoroughbred, in the city.”’ 

Patty took her to the meadow to see the new 
mowing-machine in action, but Josie was so 
scandalized to see Peyton in his shirt-sleeves, 
| working ‘‘just like one of the servants,” that 
| she could attend to nothing else. ‘‘She was sure 
none of her New York friends would speak to 
Him in that guise.”’ 

The only occasions on which she manifested any 
enthusiasm were when she was relating incidents 
or adventures of which she was herself the her- 
| oine, or when she was displaying her finery to 
| Patty, telling where she had worn this, that, or 








| the other, and the compliments she had received 
‘on their becomingness; all of which Patty pro- 
nounced a “terrible bore” in her secret heart, if 


| it a secret from her, or tried to, but she knew he had | she did not say so openly. 


| the suit)—becanse, after all, I can’t get rid of Paul. | 
I’m so sorry, for l’d a great deal rather have you, | __: 
but you know I asked him first, and he holds me to | Niptown should flow on thus monotonously to 
Besides, he says Rizzio was not posi- 
tively dark. You will not mind, will you? If [ 


| my promise. 


thought you would, I should be so wretched. 
Yours sincerely, LENA. 


But it was not destined that Josie’s sojourn in 


the end. One morning as she was sitting in the 
| doorway, musing over the stupidity of country 
life in general, and of Niptown in particular, 


as asked me, and—and—then he| DEAR OLD Dan,—Paul and Ihave had afrigh‘ful| Just before he received this letter, Dan had wondering what evil genius could have inspired 


216 


her father to send her there, and now and then 


exchanging a word with Patty, who was vigor- the professor, presenting certificates with names | rabbits, and lays them down before Cato, and 
ously digging in her flower-garden, she saw a attached, to which Mr. Watkins could make no | looks beseechingly till he takes them. 


lady and gentleman saunter slowly past the 
house. 


belonged in Niptown.” 

“They are some of the hotel boarders, I. 
guess,”’ said Patty, glancing at them indiffer- | 
ently. “There are more or less of them here 
every summer.” { 

“Do you never get acqnainted with them?” 

“No, mother never calls on strangers unless | 
she knows who they are.”’ | 

“Isn't he handsome?—and so distinguished | 
looking! He wears his moustache like the Rus-| 
sian Prince, did you notice?” 

“Never had the honor of seeing his Highness, 
or his Highness’ moustache,’’ returned Patty. 

“TI came within one of dancing with him when | 
he was in New York,” said Josie. 

“OQ, this mullein root! Obstinate thing! I 
really believe it goes through to China!” cried 
Patty, her face glowing like one of her own peo- 
nies. 

“And the lady’s scarf—it was really camel’s 
hair,” continued Josie. 

“Don't see how you could tell at that dis- 
tance,”’ said Patty. 

“Tecan tell camel’s hair as far as I can see it. | 
Mamma has promised me an India shaw] as soon | 
as I’m old enough to wear it. 
not suitable for girls like me. Suitable is a great 
word with mamma, Yes, Patty, you may de- 
pend those people are somebody. I wish I hadn’t 
put on this old wrapper. What will they think 
of me?” 

“Tere he comes!” cried Patty. 

“What—who?” said Josie. 

“Not your Russian Prince,—this old mullein 
root,”’ said Patty, laughing. ‘“‘Now what would 
you put in this hole? Four-o’clocks or Canter- 
bury bells?” 

“IT know nothing about flowers unless they’re 
in a bouquet; Thomas takes care of the conser- 
vatory;’’ and then, in a tone of satisfaction, 
“Well, I've seen one gentleman in Niptown.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that. Fine feathers 
don’t always make fine birds,’’ returned Patty. 

Josie made no immediate reply; butswhen she 
did speak, it was to say, “I should like to know 
who he is, and how he ever found his way to 
Niptown.” 


She says they’re | 


Nor was she destined to remain long in sus- 
pense on either of these points, for, later in the 
day, the object of her admiration and curiosity 
stood rapping at Mr. Watkins’ door, 

“It must be some one whom I have met in 
New York, or at some watering-place, and who 
recognized me this morning,” said Josie, peep- 
ing through the blind, her face all a-glow with 
excitement; but her countenance fell when she 
heard him inquire of Peyton, who went to the 
door, not for her, but for Mr. Watkins. 

He entered the room, hat in hand, with a pro- 
fusion of graceful bows, and Mr. Watkins im- 
mediately making his appearance, introduced 
himself as Prof. March. After the usual re- 
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“Let me show you my credentials, then,” said 


objection, because he had never heard of them 


| before; and specimens of his skill, to which he 

“Patty,’’ called she, as soon as they were, 
safely out of hearing, ‘who were those nice-| 
looking people? They don’t look at all as if they’) 


could not object, because he was no judge of the 
fine arts. Neither, perhaps, was Josie, but she 
was a judge of eyes and manners, and she saw 
that the former were very black, and the latter 
very elegant, so she was willing to take all minor 
points for granted. 

“So your Russian Prince turns outa travelling 
artist. ‘O, what a fall was there, my country- 
men!’’’ remarked Patty, when Prof. March had 
backed out of the room with another series of 
bows. 

“Tam quite sure he is not what he seems,” 
said Josie. 

“I dare say not,” said Patty. 

“Tt mean he is more than he seems; that he 
was born to a different station from the one he 
now occupies. Yes, you may be sure he has a 
romantic history. He has a decidedly foreign 
air. Perhaps he is a French refugee.” 

“Or a French dancing master,’’ responded 

-atty, “he skips about like one.” 

**At any rate, he doesn’t skip about in cow- 
hide boots, like your Niptown swains,’’ retorted 
Josie. ‘‘That’s one comfort.” 

The drawing-lessons, which commenced the 
next day but one, brought the professor to the 
house twice a week, and this, m the end, result- 
ed in an acquaintance between his pupil and his 
sister, Cassandra, which soon ripened into an 
intimacy so close, that scarcely a day passed on 
which Josie did not see the Marches in one way 
or another. 

Of this intimacy Mrs. Watkins disapproved 
from the beginning. If not aristocratic in the 
ordinary sense of the term, she was a thorough 
believer in blood, 

*‘I know the Niptown people, root and branch,” 
she was wont to say. “Now there’s the Smiths. 
I’ve heard mother say that old Tad Smith, one 
of the first settlers, was called “Tad the liar; 
and there aint one of his descendants that’ll tell 
the truth when a lie will answer just as well. 
Then there’s the Podgetts. Old man Podgett 
was put in jail for stealing pork from Squire 
Webster's cellar, and though you can’t exactly 
call the Podgetts thieves, I must say their milk 
quarts are about the smallest I evér did see. §I'd 
a leetle rather not trust their cat in my dairy. 

3ut the Binghams, on the other hand, are good, 

straightforward people, through and through. 
Never knew anybody by the name of Bingham 
to do a mean ora dishonest thing in my life; 
and so you may say of the Dorrs and the Pear- 
sons.”” 

“But, Aunt Joanna, it’s impossible to know 
everybody’s grandfather, and I think it’s very 
uncharitable to condemn people because you 
can’t trace their pedigree back to Adam.” 

“True, my dear, and I'm not saying you should 
condemn them, or that you shouldn’t be kind 
and polite to everybody; and for anything I 
know, the Marches may be the best people un- 
der the sun; but still it’s safe to be cautious about 
getting up intimacies with strangers. There's a 


! good verse in the primer I learned when I was 


marks upon the weather and kindred topics, he | little; I never shall forget it: 


said that he was taking steps to get up a draw- 
ing class in the place, and having been informed 
that Mr. Watkins had young persons in his fam- 
ily, had called to see if any of them would like 
to avail themselves of the opportunity. 

“Of course Lam ready to exhibit specimens of 
my work, and to give satisfactory references,” 


“*Have communion with few; 
Be intimate with ONE; 
Deal justly with all; 
Speak evil of none.’” 
(To be continued.) 


2 
or 


ANIMAL AFFECTION. 








said he, putting his hand to his breast pocket. 

Sut Mr. Watkins waved him a negative. 
doubt that’s all right,” said he, “but I believe 
I've got nobody that cares about learning to 
draw. My boy is all taken up with his books, 
and my girl hasn’t much taste that way, have 
you, Patty?” 

“Not I,” said Patty, decidedly. 

“And this young lady?’ bowing to Josie, 

“No, her folks sent her here to get rugged and 
strong, not to get instruction. She can have 
enough of that sort of thing at home,”’ said Mr. 
Watkins. 

“Indeed, uncle, there’s nothing I should like 
so much as to take lessons in drawing, it would 
be such an amusement in this’’—“horrid little 
place,” she was about to say, but checked her- 
self in time, and ended the sentence with—“here, 
where I have so much leisure.”’ 

“Perhaps you would wish to consult your par- 
ents before making an engagement?” suggested 
the professor. 

“O, no, it isn’t at all necessary; they always 
let me do as I please,”’ said Josie. 

This was so true that when the professor 


looked appealingly at Mr. Watkins, he said, | 


“She can speak for herself; I’m not her guar- 
dian.”’ 


“No! 


A gentleman, writing to the London Nature, 
gives the following singular illustration of 
hereditary affection: 

I have reared a fine mastiff. He is now three 
and a half years old. While he was a puppy, he 
jand a kitten evinced a strong liking for each 
other. The kitten, when able to leave her 
mother, fixed her residence in the dog’s kennel, 


‘and never seemed happy when away from her 


large friend. She ate her breakfast out of the 


dog’s bowl, and slept in his kennel, with his| Martin Hunt. 


paws around her. 
She used to catch mice and young rats and 





With this remark, the boys arose and walked 
down the road into the village. 

Ten minutes after their departure, Miss Sally 
Burton might have been seen in her little kitchen, 
rubbing her hands gleefully together, and chuck. 
ling to herself,— 

“Aha! So they’re comin’ to-night to make 
me a visit! Didn’t know I was back of the 
hedge all the time, and heerd every word they 

|said! O, no! Nice boys they are, sharp boys! 
+r | Pll be a—Il ready for’em to-night, and invite 
'’em in, nice and polite. Te-he, he, he!” 
| And Miss Sally Burton wagged her head, and 
‘laughed her cap-frills into a flutter. 

At the appointed hour the four boys met at 
the place agreed upon, and, armed each witha 
heavy club, stole up the road towards Miss $a]. 
ly’s house. 

Arrived at the cottage, they crept noiselessly 
around the house to the outside cellar door, 


| mother was. She brings mice, young rats, and 


She con- 
|stantly plays with him, and gets on her hind 
|legs to look fondly into his face, while he puts 
|his paws around her as he used to do to her 
mother. She must have inherited this affection 
from her mother, as she was too young to have 
imitated her mother’s actions at the time of her 
| death. 





For the Companion. 


CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP. 


Martin Hunt, David Day, Ham Lane, and Silas 
Murray, were four boys who were not very high- 
ly esteemed by the villagers of Drent. 

“Them boys’ll bring up in the penitentiary,” 
the storekeeper said, while some other people | 
went so far as to declare that they would ‘‘end 
their days on the gallows” if they were not “‘tak- | which they found unlocked. Then they crept 
en in hand” and “tended to.” | very quietly down the steps into the cellar, from 

Possibly one or both of these woful prophe-| whence they could hear Old Sally overhead in 
cies might have come to pass, had not cireum-/| the kitchen, humming a tune. 
stances forced the youngsters tostopand consider| ‘‘We’ll change that tune in a minute,” whis- 
their ways in the manner I shall relate. | pered Ham. Ham Lane didn’t know that in a 

Like all fun-loving, roguish boys, they were | very few minutes Old Sally would change his 
suspected of doing pretty much all the mischief | tune. 
that was done in Drent. Nodoubt they deserved| At a signal, the four boys began their “sere. 
the blame of a great deal that they had no hand | nade.’? Never before had Sally Burton's house 
in, for their example influenced their playfel-| echoed with such horrible noises. Hardly had 
lows. they struck the first blows, when, “Bang!” 

The “left-handed blessing” bestowed on them | went the cellar door. Some one had shut it, and 
by Miss Matilda Simpson, ‘‘fashionable milliner | had turned the button to hold it down. Now 
and dressmaker,” was not much misplaced when | Miss Sally was in a perfect frenzy of delight. 
she arose one morning and found her signboard| ‘A pretty fix we’re in!’ whispered Dave Day. 
gone, and another in its place, announcing tothe| ‘Hush!’ said Ham Lane. “It beats me how 
citizens of Drent and vicinity that she kept a| she ever screwed up courage enough to fasten 
second-hand store, and paid a liberal price for; down that door. Thought she’d faint after all 
old pants, hats and boots. of that noise. But keep quiet, and I'll try and 

This will serve as a specimen of the kind of | scare her out of the house, and maybe we can 
fun that graceless Mart, and Dave, and Iam, | get out of this without her knowing who we are.” 
and Sile, took pleasure in, and in planning 
which they spent a good deal of time. 

Of all the inhabitants of Drent, their favorite 
victim was Sally Burton, an elderly and not en- 
tirely sound-minded maiden lady, who lived on a 
small piece of land near the village, and raised a 
little fruit and a few vegetables. 

Time and again she had lost her apples, and 
pears, and melons; her fences had been torn 
down; her clothes-line tied‘into a hundred knots$ 
her sitting hens broken up, and burdock burs 
stuck to the tail of her dear old cow. 

The effect of all this upon Sally Burton’s tem- 
per had not been to make it gentler. 

In fact, her many trials and tribulations had 
hardened her heart to all that was womanly and 
good, and had almost destroyed her faith in 
mankind generally. 

“An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” 
was Sally’s motto, and woe to the boy who fell 
into her power if he had ever, at any time in his 
life, offended her in the least. 

Miss Sally cordially hated boys, and all who 
ever had the bad luck to feel her handling, could 
say how vigorously she emphasized her hatred. 
But Iam obliged to say that her four enemies, 
Mart, and Dave, and the rest, who most richly 
deserved her thumps and thwacks, had always 
managed to escape them. 

One day Ham and his three comrades were 
seated in the shade of a hedge, ata safe distance 
(as they supposed) from Miss Sally’s premises. 
They were eating one of the old lady’s best 
watermelons, which they had just stolen. 

“Boys,” said Ham, “‘let’s see if we can’t play 
some new trick on Old Sal. We've given her 
too long a rest. It’s time we ‘commenced hos- 
tilities’ again, or she'll think we’re frightened 
because she threatened to prosecute us.”’ 





At that moment a small trap-door above their 
heads was flung open, and Miss Sally’s wrinkled 
face was seen peering down into the darkness, 

“We are the spirits of the departed dead,” 
said Ham, in hollow, sepulchral tones. “We 
have left the pale realms of shade to” 

“Steal an’ eat my watermelons, hey?’ cried 
Miss Sally, “I think you’d better stayed in the 
‘pale realms o’ shade;’ but you can’t fool me, 
Iiam Lane, nor you, David Day, nor Martin 
Hunt, nor Silas Murray. I know you, all of you. 
I wasn’t back of that hedge for nothin’ to-day 
when you eat up my best melon. I let ye eat, 
for the fun o’ hearin’ ye lay your plans,—and 
for the fun o’ ketchin’ ye here—te-he-he! You 
know it’s ketchin’ afore hangin’ Dave Day—te- 
he-he-he!”’ 

“Q, Miss Burton,” began David, but Sally cut 
him short with,— 

“O, indeed, it’s ‘Miss Burton’ now; only a 
few hours ago it was ‘Old Sal’! <A very suddent 
change of manners, I declare! Slight change of 
places too—he-he-he!’’ 

“See here, Miss Burton,’ said Silas Murray, 
“Jet's compromise matters. What'll you take to 
let us out?” 

“One million five hundred and sixty-four 
thousand three hundred and eight dollars and 
ten cents,”’ promptly replied Miss Sally. 

“Tl give you two dollars and fifty cents now, 
and my note for the resf,’’ retorted the valiant 
Dave. 

“Come under the trap-door and show me your 
money,”’ said Sally. 

David came and stood where the light from 
above fell on him, and held up the bills. With 
a sudden movement Miss Sally reached down 
and snatched them from his hand, and thea 
turned a basin of water down on David's head. 





‘‘Humph, it’s ‘ketchin’ afore hangin’,” sneered 
dirty-faced Dave Day. 

“T owe Sal an extra grudge,” said Silas Mur- 
ray, “for she went to my father last week with 
a long string of stuff about me, and the whalin’ 
I got for’t hasn’t increased my love for her.” 

“You’re in the same boat I’m in,” chimed in 
“My father shut me up in the 

dark for six hours yesterday, because Old Sal 
| told him about some of our fun.” 


“Take that, with my compliments!” she 
screamed, and then indulged in a series of 
chuckles which made the enraged and mortified 
boys feel their impotence more than ever. 

“Pll have some company here in a few mil- 
utes, young gentlemen,” said Sally. ‘‘Some 
distinguished gentlemen from the village are 
coming. When they arrive, you will be invited 
up to see them. Ah, yes, you will be cordially 
invited up!” and Miss Sally banged the ta 








carry them to him, and seemed pleased when he} ‘‘Look here, boys,’”* said Ham Lane, who had 
accepted friendship’s offering. been silent for some time, “‘I’ll tell you how we 
One morning, I observed the cat preparing a|can give Old Sal a rousin’ good scare. You 
| bed with straw in the corner of the kennel,—an | know she believes in ghosts. I’ve a plan by 
ordinary wooden one, 4 by 2 1-2 feet. I thought | which we can make her think all of the ghosts 
|she intended making the kennel her nursery, | in the graveyard have come to pay her a visit. 
and Cato (the dog) her head nurse. Such proved | Let’s each of us get a good club, and to-night 
to be the case. The mother frequently went | slip into her cellar, and pound on the floor over- 
away for hours, leaving the dog to look after| head, and yell and groan! Won’t there be a 
her five kittens. I many times stooped down | first-rate serenade, eh? [ tell you it will scare 
to examine them, and Cato stood by my side, | the old woman blind and dumb.” 
, Very proud of his charge. “‘Agreed,”’ voted unanimously the three other 
The poor cat came to an untimely end eighteen | young-rascals. 
months ago, but the only surviving kitten of} ‘‘All right,’’ said Ham Lane. “Let’s meet here 





door down, and left the boys to their ownT 
flections. 

These were not of a very pleasing nature, 4 
you may suppose. There they were, in a little 
damp vault, with no possible chance of escap*: 
Only one small window lighted the cellar, 2" 
that was too small to allow them to cr? 
through it. They were entirely at Miss Sally's 
mercy, and they knew well enough that ee 
would show no quarter to them. They ba! 
given her too many reasons for indulging ™ 
spitefulness and revenge. 

Suddenly, they heard the tramping of fet 
above, and knew that Miss Sally’s expected 





the five named above is as fond of the dog as her | at nine o’clock, and have some fun.” 


company had arrived. They heard her talking 
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a peeaenie ce 
with them in low tones, and strained their ears | 
to catch what she said, but in vain, After a/ 
while, Miss Sally again flung open the door, and 
said, “Come up, young gentlemen; come up.” 

Ham Lane started first, thinking he could not 
make his condition any worse by so doing. He | 
ascended the ladder which Miss Sally put down, | 
and thrust his head above the floor. 
so he uttered an astonished ‘‘O!” and would 
have jumped back into the cellar if a strong pair 
of hands had not seized him by the arms and 
dragged him out. 

“Who comes next?’ said Miss Sally. “A 
warm reception awaits the next comer. Won’t 
you come, David Day?” 

“No, I won't,” said David, who did not like 
the reception Ham had met with. 

“I guess you will, young man,” cried a well- 
known voice above him, and David, on looking 
up, beheld the face of his father. 

Of course David ‘‘went up” then, as did Mar- 
tin and Silas at the bidding of, their fathers, 
who were Miss Sally’s invited guests. Every 
man of them made his son apologize to Miss 
Burton for his conduct. But neither apologies 
nor promises of better conduct, I am sorry to 
say, had the effect of softening Miss Sally’s 
heart. She never forgave them, From that 
time, however, the boys have never molested 
her. Let us hope that they found more credita- 
ble amusement than teasing old women and in- 
offensive men,—a practice which no boy of any 
honor or manliness will ever be guilty of. 

JEFF L, HARBOUR, 
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For the Companion, 


ENCOUNTER WITH THE PAW- 
NEES. 


Years ago I started in company with a party of 
twenty-three New England men to cross the plains 
for the golden State of California. 

We purchased our outfits in Chicago, and with ox- 
teams and stout hearts. set out on our way across 
the broad State of Iowa. After a tedious jour- 
ney of forty-two days, we reached the Missouri, 
opposite Council Bluffs, where Omaha is now a flour- 
ishing town. 

While here we chanced to fall in with a drover, 
who gladly traded us mules for our oxen, and we 
left the river confident of a much quicker and pleas- 

uter journey than we dared to hope for when we 
left Chicago. 

All the country west of the Missouri was known 
as Indian Country. Before entering it, we were 
advised to proceed with greater caution than we 
had exercised in passing through Iowa, and the party, 
divided into “watches.” It was the duty of these 
“watches” to stand guard each night for protec- 
tion against the marauding bands of Pawnees or 
Sioux that might cross our path, 

Our captain was Jerry McKee, an old frontiers- 
man, Ile was thoroughly conversant with the coun- 
try, and was supposed at that time to be as familiar 
with the habits, language and custom of the Indians, 
as any man west of the Missouri. 

Before leaving the river, the captain cautioned us 
against any interference with the Indians, and de- 
clared that if we followed his instructions, he would 
pilot us through the Pawnee Country in safety. We 
all agreed to be guided by his advice, save one young 
man from Central Massachusetts, named Stone. 
He asserted that he should shoot the first Indian he 
saw, and gave as a reason, the fact that his father had 
been killed by Indians in Florida. 4 

None of the party, however, regarded the threat 
as anything but bravado, and it passed without ex- 
citing uneasiness in our minds. Nevertheless, the 
captain reprimanded the young man for even threat- 
ening an act that would certainly jeopardize the 
lives of the entire party; for the Indians, he said, 
would surely retaliate. 

Nothing occurred to disturb, the monotony of the 
journey, and on the night of the fifth day from the 
river, we encamped on what was known as the big 
bend of the Platte. About six o’clock the next 
Morning we broke camp, and had made some eight 
orten miles, when a large body of Indians were seen 
upon the top of a long line of bluffs about a mile 
in advance of us, 

The train was immediately brought to a standstill, 
and the situation discussed. McKee looked anxious, 
and said he feared there was trouble ahead, for he 
could not imagine any reason for the unusual dis- 
play. He ordered the wagons parked, the rifles ex- 
amined, and every precaution taken to resist an 
attack, 

While these preparations were in progress, the 
Indians separated, spreading out like an immense 
fan, and, in a short time, completely surrounded us. 
Three of the savages left the line and galloped furi- 
ously towards us, 

The captain and myself immediately rode towards 
them, he holding up his right hand with the palm 
outward, moving it several times from right to left 
across his face. This had the effect of bringing the 
two Indians toa halt, and one of them put his hands 
to his forehead and made the sign of a wolf’s head. 

“There,” said Nat, “I told you there was trouble. 
They've made the Pawnee sign, when, if they’d been 
friendly, they’d held their hands firmly clasped 
together above their heads.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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them, we could not but admire the long line of sey-' on their own lands, and it was but justice to permit | more than twenty years captain of the good old brig 
eral hundred gayly-caparisoned warriors, who sat their laws to govern our decision, He further stated | Cleotus, of Saltcoats, She received her command 
so motionless upon their ponies, their bright red and | that the Indians would not be satistied with any | from her father, who at first owned the brig, aud 


line to the distant horizon. 
Approaching the two, who sat quietly awaiting us, 


their visit. While the colloquy was going on, I took 
appearance and character of the ambassadors. One 


of them was a tall, finely-formed Indian, of about | 


long tail fairly swept the ground in its luxurious-| 
ness. . 

The chief himself was partly covered with a bright | 
red blanket, that was fastened at the shoulder. He} 
permitted it to flow loosely behind, thus thoroughly 
displaying his swarth naked body, on which each 
rib was grotesquely marked with some white pig- 
ment. A pair of richly-embroidered leggins and 
moccasins encased his lower limbs; while from his 
nose and ears dangled several large brass rings. 
Around his neck was a string of bears’ claws, anda 
few eagles’ feathers ornamented his shaggy, coarse 
black hair. 

His features, naturally ugly, were made more hid- 
eous by vermilion and ochre, with which his face 
was striped. <A large scar, that was quite prominent 
upon the side of it, was honored by a coat of bright 
green. This brought into greater prominence the 
large nose, small eyes, and massive lower jaw. I 
have thus described Spotted Horse, Chief of all the 
Pawnees. 

His companion was about [forty years old. His 
otherwise faked form was partly covered with a 


was entirely devoid of ornament or paint, but his 
massive form was liberally bedaubed with mud, or 
akind of blue-white clay. He wore, tightly bound 
under his nose, and extending to the top of his head, 
an old black silk cravat or handkerchief, and was 
one of the vilest, filthiest specimens of an Indian I 
had at that time ever seen. 

He was mounted upon a stout, snow-white pony, 
and, altogether, presented as great a contrast to his 
companion as could well be imagined. 

I had been so much interested in examining the 
persons and appearance of the ambassadors, that I 
had almost forgotten our business, until Jerry, 
speaking in a low, sharp tone, said,— 

“They charge us with shooting one of their squaws 
at our camp, and demand that the murderer be 
given up to them.” 

“Shooting one of their squaws?” echoed I. “Why, 
it’s impossible. It’s a trumped-up charge, depend 
upon it,” 

“T hardly think it is,” replied Jerry. “This is Spot- 
ted Horse himself, with Sleeping Lion, two of their 
most powerful chiefs, and they would scarcely come 
out to meet us if the charge was a false one.” 
“Well, what shall we do?” inquired I, 

“There’s but one thing to do,’’ solemly answered 
Jerry. “Find the culprit and give him over to the 
Pawnees. They won’t be satisfied with anything 
else, and we don’t stand any chance against four 
hundred well“sned warriors. We may as well take 
them to the ons and let the men see what the 
trouble is. Perhaps some of ’em know something 
about it.” 

The invitation was given, frankly accepted, and 
we tumed our horses’ heads towards camp, the Ind- 
ians maintaining a most dignified silence. 

When we reached the wagons, the men pressed 
forward, anxious to learn the ‘cause of the move- 
ments of the Indians. Jerry briefly informed them 
that the chiefs charged some one of our party with 
the murder of asquaw. They declared that she was 
shot that morning while sitting upon a log, nursing 
her pappoose. Jerry then asked if either of the 
men had been guilty of this outrage, and if so, if he 
would come forward and state why and under what 
circumstances the deed was done. 

Every man of the party denied the charge. This 
being interpreted to the chiefs, Sleeping Lion, with- 
outa word of explanation, produced a bullet, which 
he asserted he had taken from the body of the squaw. 


After a hurried consultation, it was agreed by our 
men that each should produce his vifle for inspec- 
tion. This was done by all of the men save Stone, 
who insisted that he had no rifle. This was believed 
to be an untruth, so a search was made through the 
wagons, which resulted in discovering the rifle cun- 
ningly secreted among the baggage. Upon applying 
the ball to the muzzle, it was found to fit perfectly ; 
in addition to which, the rifle itself bore evidence of 
having been recently discharged. 

These facts, taken in connection with the threats 
uttered by Stone, were deemed of sufficient conse- 
quence to warrant his arrest. 

This was done. 

Jerry then informed the chiefs that a trial would 
at once be held, and the guilt or innocence of the 
prisoner be established. He then turned to the men 
and stated that the Indians demanded that the guilty 
man should be delivered to them, in accordance 
with the Pawnee usage, and that the relatives of the 
murdered person should decide the punishment to 
be awarded. 

As soon as this announcement was made, the 
greatest confusion prevailed. The men insisted up- 
on the right to punish Stone themselves, if he was 
guilty, declaring that no one of the party should be 
delivered over to the Indians, 

Once more Jerry addressed them, saying that the 


dark blue blanket, confined at the shoulders. He | done as he said he should, and at others denied that 


comply with their terms would undoubtedly result 
in the entire destruction of the train, and the mas- 
sucre of the whole party. 

After a great deal of discussion, it was decided by 


As he did | Jerry inquired in the Pawgiee tongue the object of | a large majority vote that the guilty man should be 


handed over to the Pawnees for punishment, and 


advantage of the time consumed, and studied the | he chiefs were notitied of the fact. 


At a sign from them the entire body of warriors 
dismounted from their ponies, gathering together in 


sixty years. He was mounted upon a piebald pony, | little knots, or stretching themselves lazily on the 
of great strength and endurance, whose immensely | ground, as though not the least interested in the re- 


sult of the deliberation. 

As soon as the vote was taken to deliver up the 
guilty party, Stone became greatly agitated. He de- 
nounced the decision as barbarous, claiming that 
whoever killed the squaw had probably done so in 
self-defence, or under the influence of fear, and in 
either case should not be held accountable for the 
act. 

It was decided, however, that the trial should pro- 
ceed, and that every one who was in possession of 
any facts bearing on the case should come forward 
and state them. 

Three judges were appointed, and Jerry carefully 
interpreted the evidence to the chiefs, who listened 
attentively to every word spoken. 

After the testimony had been heard, the judges 
stated that they believed Stone to be guilty of the 
crime. He was then very reluctantly delivered by 
the men to the Pawnee chiefs, who immediately 
placed him in charge of three savages, relatives of 
the murdered squaw, 

During the whole of the trial, Stone exhibited the 
most abject terror. At times he asserted that he had 





he had had any part in the murder, and defying one | 
and all to punish him for it. In spite of his protes- 
tations and resistance, he was borne by the Indians 
to a little grove, some distance from the party, where 
they were to decide upon the punishment to be in- 
flicted upon him. 

Although fully convinced that nothing else would 
satisfy the Pawnees’ idea of justice, we all united in 
a protest against any unnecessarily cruel sentence, 
Spotted Horse briefly replied that the Indian 
law always delivered the murderer into the hands 
of the victim’s relatives. Their decision, he 
said, would be final, and no one could interfere to 
prevent its being carried out. He did not know 
what the sentence might be, but if it were freedom, 
the entire tribe would cheerfully acquiesce in it. 
The relatives were the executioners of the sentence 
by them pronounced, and no command from him 
could prevent it. 

After a short delay, the chief announced that we 
would proceed to the grove and hear the sentence. 
Upon our arrival, we were seated on the ground, in 
the form of a circle, the Pawnees forming one out- 
side of our own, 

In the centre of the circle were seated the three 
relatives, while the prisoner lay upon the ground, 
bound hand and foot. It was a trying time, and one 
that called for the exercise of great prudence. We 
were completely in the power of the savages. On 
the other hand, every impulse urged us to save the 
prisoner from the consequences of his own act, even 
at the risk of ourlives, Nothing but the determined 
words and action of our captain kept the party from 
committing themselves to a policy that could not 
avert the doom of the prisoner, but would certainly 
prove our own destruction. 

At asign from the chief, one of the relatives arose, 
and, throwing aside his blanket, began a speech in 
his native tongue to the assembled tribe. His 
words were spoken slowly and with great delibera- 


| blue blankets, gay ornaments, and shining weapons, | other disposition of the case, and that a failure to | ended by owning it herself. 
| offering a splendid contrast to the dark green back- | 
| ground of the prairie, that stretched in an unbroken | 


Her father was also interested in several vessels 
which traded directly with New York. Miss Betsy, 
before she went to sea, acted as “ship’s husband” to 
her father, an apprenticeship which gave her all 
necessary experience, until, finally, her adventurous 
and romantic spirit impelled her to go to seaasa 
business. 

Her father at first somewhat reluctantly gratified 
her caprice, but soon found that Betsy was the best 
and most reliable captain in hisemploy. She is rep- 
resented as having shown remarkable qualifications 
for her position, proving to be a skilful navigator, a 
thorough disciplinarian, and an excellent sailor, 

In port she filled the position of supercargo, aud 
showed remarkable business qualifications, which 
brought the natural result of pecuniary success. 
She could always have her choice of foremost hands, 
as it was considered a great good fortune, among the 
sailors, to ship under the command of a female cap- 
tain. 

Betsy Miller weathered the storms of the deep 
when many commanders of the sterner sex have been 
| driven to destruction upon the rocks. Her story is 
well known in the city of Glasgow. 
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HEROES OF ’%6. 


Now the stars flower o’er 
The turf that drank their gore, 
Mars, from his blue tent gleaming, leads the train, 
Cluster spring’s gra spray 
Over their precious clay, 
And pass the seasons’ flowers in sun and rain. 


War’s cannon spiked and dumb, 
Silenced the rolling drum, 
Happy birds chorus there, when morn appears; 
Tattered flags laid away, 
Peace hath its victor’s day, 
Bright gleam her harvest fields through memory’s tears! 











AT THE EXPOSITION. 
By Alma. 

At Philadelphia the visitor meets Quakers every- 
where, The plain bonnets, white beavers, gray 
gowns, and “thees” and “thous,” are omnipresent. 

A volatile Southern girl is going the rounds with 
me, and to her, having never met Friends’ people, 
the sight is a novelty. 

“However they can wear those ungraceful bon- 
nets!” she says, over and over; “and with such 
pretty faces under them!” she adds, as a lovely 
white and pink interior, whose blue eyes look out 
with a sort of infantile astonishment on this world 
of curious things, passes by, almost completely 
overshadowed by her gray perch of Quaker con- 
struction. “Even if I was a Quaker Icouldn’t.” 

So also says young Quakerdom., Itake the pains 
to point out a group that Lhappen to know. There 
is portly papa, with a hat of the primitive style, sil- 
ver-gray, anda brim broad enough for two kittens 
to run a race on. His snuff-colored cont almost 
pokes its straight collar against the rim of his hat, 
and then falls nearly to his heels. His vest and his 
trowsers are gray. Under his arm an umbrella of 
some unworldly color reposes, and his feet have 
plenty of room in a pair of low-cut shoes. 

Beside him his wife walks comfortably, in a short, 
gray cashmere gown, a poke bonnet, tight-fitting 
sleeves, and a white muslin kerchief folded over 
neck and waist, spotless as the snow and fine as the 
air. A drab shawl is carried for future use, and a 
drab sunshade. These two are people well known 
for their wealth and respectability. They go in the 
best society, but would sooner give up fortune and 
even life than abate one jot or tittle of their fashion 
in dress, 

A little on one side, you perceive a young man 





tion at first. Gradually his tones rose higher and 
higher, his utterance became more rapid and his 
gestures more violent, until, finally, seizing a knife 
in one hand, he held it aloft fora moment, as though 
appealing to the great spirit, and then turning 
towards the chief, presented it to him, while he re- 
peated a few words in a low, gutteral tone. 

I saw the captain’s face grow pallid as he listened. 
The next moment, Spotted Horse arose and declared 
that the prisoner was sentenced to be flayed alive. 

After the captain had interpreted the words, for 
a few seconds not a sound was heard. It was as 
though every min had been struck dumb. Then 
burst from the lips of the prisoner the most horrible 
screeches I ever remember to have heard from mor- 
tal lips, accompanied by the most abject appeals for 
mercy. 

But we were absolutely powerless. Nothing that 
we could say or do would avail aught against the 
cruel and merciless foe in whose power we found 
ourselves. 

But I do not intend to relate the details of the hor- 
rible scene. Before the sentence was executed, 
Stone admitted the shooting of the squaw. And fhe 
reason he gave for committing so cruel and dastard- 
ly an act, was that, years before, he had promised 
his brother to shoot the first Indian he saw. 

The Pawnees permitted us to pursue our journey 
without further molestation, they quietly return- 
ing to their village upon the south bank of the 
Platte; nor did we experience any further trouble 
from them during our entire trip. 


~+>> 





Cart. BETsy.—In Scotland a woman lately died, 
whose career has been one of singular expcrience 
for hersex. Her name was Betsy Miller, the daugh- 
ter of William Miller, aship-owner and wood mer- 
chant, doing business at the port of Glasgow. 











AS the captain and myself rode slowly towards 





offence had been committed against the Pawnees, 


; Miss Betsy, for she was never married, was for 


who “teeters” along as if he was careful not to soil 
his shoes. His gloves, his hat, his whole outward 
| man, show that he has a great respect for his clothes, 
| Mark the rakish air with which he manages that little 

cane; notice his manner as he lifts his hat to a lady, 
| The street boys would say, in their vernacular,— 

“There’s goes a swell!” 

And he is a swell, if drinking and smoking and 

attending the races, and riding fast horses, and eat- 
ing late suppers, and going to bed past midnight, 
| and neglecting his business, go to the making up of 
| such a character. 

That is the eldest son of those staid, respectable 
| Quakers, All eldest sons of Quakers, I am glad to 
say, are not like him, but many of them love fash- 
ionable life, and do not sympathize with the primi- 
tive views of their good parents. 

You will also notice two young ladies and a little 
child. Paris could not produce a more elegant cou- 
ple, or two people dressed in better taste. The little 
girl is grandpa’s darling, and grandpa would prefer 
to see her rosy cheeks and blue eyes under a shaker, 
and her darling little feet dancing in and out from 
beneath a gray frock, without a ruffle or a ribbon 
upon it. 

But grandpa was not consulted. His eldest 
daughter married one of the world’s people, and 
his son-in-law is both wealthy and fashionable. The 
two ladies are grandpa’s daughters, and go to 
“meeting” because it is a habit they formed in early 
life. 

People who degenerate in this fashion are gener- 
ally of the Hicksite order; the orthodox Quakers are 
nore strict, and keep their children from the world. 

My Southern friend asks me what I am smiling at, 
and I tell her I am trying to find some word to ex- 
press the vastness and variety of this magnificent 
Centennial Exposition. 

“An old negro slave of my mother’s,” she 
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made reply, ‘‘whenever language failed to ex- 
press her emotions, even in church, always ex- 
claimed, ‘O, clamjack upatree!’ That wouldn’t 
do, would it?” she queried, laughing. ‘“‘If she 
saw these miles and miles of splendor, I’m 
afraid ‘clamjack’ would be too feeble. 

‘Poor old Dinah! she lost her life trying to 
serve us. And that reminds me of the blockade 
days, when it took a wheelbarrow load of dollars 
to pay for a yard of ribbon, and, in fact, we poor 
Southern girls could find no ribbons to buy. 
Why didn’t we think and save some of our in- 
ventions? They would have made a fine show 
in the Centennial. 

“This case of lovely chip hats, how sweet and 
pure and refined they look! None but a real 
lady ought to wear one of them. What to you 
think I did when all my hats were gone, and 
even the old straws about the plantation had 
given out, except for the coarsest use? I made 
me a lovely little hat out of the inner husks of 
corn, as fine and pretty almost as these chips. 

“Then I dyed some old white ribbon a delicate 
pink with a wild berry that grew by the kitchen 
door, and improvised a spray from dried mosses, 
berries and buds. I don’t think I shall see any- 
thing in the way of wreaths more charming in 
all this display. 
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“O, what times we girls did have during the 
war! Some of us, when shoes grew scarce, in- 
vented sandals, We obtained some hard wood, 
had soles cut out and covered with a cushion of 
dry moss, and took calfskin and stripped it for 
the lacings. Didn't we look funny enough? I 
can see my cousin Amy stumping about now, 
but hers were cut from the soles of her father’s 
old boots, and were more useful than ornamen- 
tal. 

“Didn't we find the garret a treasure-house 
in those days? The routing out of old shoes 
and boots, coated with mould though they were, 
became a regular passion, ‘Any old boots to 
* grew into a by-word. I made myself a 
pair of slippers, soles and all, with an old felt 
hat,—dress-slippers, you must know,—and with 
bits of bows made of scarlet flannel, and squash 
seeds for buttons, they were very becoming. 


spare? 








“You should see the dress that mamma evoked 
from poor grandma's last linen sheet. It was a 
beauty, and lasted me all through the war. 
Every blanket we had was cut up for coats and 
skirts, and grandma had the hundred-year-old 
spinning-wheei set up, and spun fifty yards of 
cloth, doing every bit of the work from the be- 
ginning. 

“Cousin John, when he came home invalided, 
cut out a set of cups and saucers from gourds 
and small squashes, that were really pretty, and 

—O-h, did you ever see anything so lovely?” 

We had wandered into the French section, 
looking listlessly about, when suddenly, ‘from 
one of the cases they were unpacking, a little 
man, with a brown face made almost beautiful 
by a pair of sparkling dark eyes, brought out 
some cups and saucers. 

O, the dainty, exquisite, 
exclaimed my Southern 


“O, the darlings! 
wonderful things!”’ 


friend, rapturously. 
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Perfect in finish, the interior so soft, rich and 
luminous that it is difficult to describe, of a deli- 
cious rose-pink, they certainly justified a little 
extravagance in the use of interjections. Some 
colors are magnetic; they enchant and rest the 
eye, giving one a sensation of enjoyment, as if 
looking into some imaged scene of fairy land. 
So it was with this lovely ware, 





‘Fancy a round table, a cloth of snowy linen, 
spotless glass, a little silver, and a tea-set like 
this!”’ said Miss Virginia. 

She was pretty and young, and the gallant 
Frenchman handed her some of the ware for in- 
spection. After that came other colors, lucent 
sea green, looking as if some crested wave had 
touched it and spilled some of that unpaintable 
color that only the ocean wears in perfection. 
Blues and amber, the blue crested with pale 
gold; purples, with a touch of vermillion in their 
shades; violets, brightened with crimson and 
silver arabesques; and dark blues with grayish 
hands. 

“It’s almost wicked to come here,” said my 
friend. ‘One can’t help coveting such things, 
if one is awoman. [ do believe I'd give my 
best hat for one of those cups and saucers.” 

After these, we saw some choice dinner-sets 
that were decorated with rare fruits in natural 
colors. Some Sevres plates and bowls were very 
rich and unique in design, but nothing gave us 
so much pleasure in the art ceramic as those 
wonderful little rose-lined cups, that set us to 
thinking of all manner of delicious things. \ 

———__+or ————_ 
CRITICISM OF PUBLIC MEN. 

The Presidential campaign for 1876 has opened. 
A great deal will now be said in the newspapers 
of the candidates that will be bitterly severe, 
and perhaps untrue. ‘To be a candidate for of- 
fice in any country, but especially in the United 
States, is to become subject to the sharpest crit- 
icism, in which the whole previous life of the 
man is searched, and whatever errors he may 
have committed are mercilessly exposed. 

It is often the case that these criticisms are 
not confined to the public acts and career of the 
candidate. His private life, his peculiarities of 
manner, his mode of living, sometimes even his 
domestic affairs, and his defects of face or per- 
son, if he has such, are made the ground for 
ridicule or assault, thus creating a popular dis- 
like or distrust of him. 

This ordeal through which a candidate for 
public office has to pass, has its advantages and 
its evils. Itis right that the people should know 
well the man whom they are asked to entrust 
with the powers of office, the authority to make 
their laws, or to execute the laws already in ex- 
istence. 

Especially is this the case where the office to 


| which the candidate aspires is a high and impor- 
| tant one, having the gravest dyties, and a great 


influence on large numbers of people. 

The President of the United States, for exam- 
ple, has, in some respects, wider powers than 
the Queen of England. He can pardon criminals, 
and may often, by the use of his right of veto, 
prevent important measures from becoming 
laws. He has control over all the officials 
throughout the Union; he is in supreme com- 
mand of the army and navy, and he can, if he 
chooses, do very great injury to the interests of 
the nation. 

Such powers should only be given to a man 
whose past life and whose character can bear 
the test of the closest search, whose ability and 
purity are such that no honest and proper criti- 
cism can rob him of the respect and confidence 
of the people. His character can only become 
well known by such criticisms; and when they 
are just and made in good faith, they are of the 
highest use to the voters, and do no harm toa 
good man. 

Unhappily, however, the criticisms of the pa- 
pers are not always just. Hints and charges 





are sometimes made recklessly, in the heat of 





party warfare, which place a public man in a 
false light before the people. These accusations 
take many forms, but generally attempt either 
to misrepresent the candidate’s opinions and his 
public course, or to prove that he is personally 
dishonest or unworthy. 

It is well, therefore, to receive charges, espe- 
cially such as assail the honor of our public 
men, with great caution. It would be very un- 
just to believe them, merely because some per- 
son or paper, interested in defeating this or that 
candidate, asserts them to be true. They should 
only be believed when they are not only assert- 
ed, but fully proved to be true; when evidence is 
brought forward which forces a conviction of 
their truth upon us. 

We should not forget that the greatest and 
best men the Republic has produced have been 
as gravely accused, in the excitements of politi- 
cal struggles, as any of those who now seek the 
votes of the people. Even Washington did not 
escape the sharp and severe pens of his political 
foes; Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln were bit- 
terly denounced in the same way. 

History vindicates the fame of good men from 
the charges of their enemies; and it is wise not 
to allow ourselves to be prejudiced by such 
charges against living statesmen, unless proved 
facts, and not mere words, convict them. 





SILENT SORROW. 


Woe is woe, the wide world over, 
Whiatsoe’er the guise she wears— 
Hearts there are that, anguish smitten, 
Have no rag but their tears: 
Hearts that, torn by death and parting, 
Unto deeper meanings wake, 
Craving, while they lack expression, 
For the “‘dear departed’s” sake ! 
E. A. BROWNE, 
+o 


“LANDING OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS.” 

A favorite poem with those who claim rela- 
tionship to New England, is the one which Feli- 
cia Hemans wrote on ‘The Landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers.” The opening and closing stanzas 
are often quoted: 

“The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rockbound coast; 


And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 

“Ave, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod! 

They have left unstained what there they found,— 
Freedom to worship God.” 


The story of the origin of this poem was told 
by Rey. C. T. Brooks, at a meeting of the Cape 
Cod Association. During July, 1834, Mr. Brooks 
visited Mrs. Hemans at her home in Dublin. In 
the course of the conversation, she expressed a 
deep interest in the United States, and her 
grateful appreciation of the favor with which her 
poems had been received in Massachusetts. As 
a member of the Old Colony Pilgrim Society, 
Mr. Brooks took occasion to thank her, in its 
name, for her spirited poem on ‘‘The Landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers in New England.” 

Pleased with the compliment, Mrs. Hemans 
said, “Would you like to know how I came to 
write that poem?” 

“Certainly I should,’’ replied Mr. Broeks. 

“[ had brought home,” said Mrs. Hemans, 
“two volumes purchased at a book-store. As I 
laid them on the table, my eye was attracted by 
the printed paper in which they were wrapped. 
It was the quality of the paper and the beauty of 
the typography which arrested my attention. 
On examination, I found the wrapper to be eight 
pages, 8vo, of an address delivered at Plymouth, 
New England, on some anniversary occasion. 
There was neither title-page or date, and how 
this fragment of an address had strayed into 
Ireland, I could never ascertain. 

“IT began to read. The pages contained a de- 
scription of the landing of the Pilgrims. So 
picturesque was the word-painting, and so thrill- 
ing the narrative, that I could not resist the im- 
pulse to put the scene into verse. I took off my 
bonnet, and re-read the narrative. I caught the 
fire from this trans-Atlantic torch, and began to 
write. Before I knew it, I had finished the poem.” 

Mr. Brooks, greatly pleased at this account of 
the birth of this favorite poem, told the author 
how much Americans valued the verses for their 
spirit and truthfulness. When he said that he 
had stood with more than a thousand persons in 
Pilgrim Church, at Plymouth, on ‘‘Forefathers’ 
Day,” and sung her whole hymn, tears filled 
her eyes. 

“But, my dear madam,” he added, ‘there 
are two lines of that poem which the descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims prize above all the rest.” 

“Ah!”’ said Mrs. Hemans, “which are they?” 

He began to repeat,— 

“They have left unstained what there they found”— 

“O, yes,” said she, hastily interrupting him, 
and reciting the next line,— 

“Freedom to worship God.” 

“Yes,”? replied the clergyman, impressively, 

“Freedom to worship God.” 
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Raising her voice, her eyes beaming with 
religious emotion, she exclaimed, “It is the truth 
there which makes the poetry.” 


+> 


CULTIVATE THE MEMORY, 


Sir Arthur Helps, in his “Life and Labors of 
Thomas Brassey,” the great English contractor, 
urges that in youth great pains should be taken to 
“cultivate the services of that most admirable frieng 
and servant, the memory.” He makes the observa. 
tion that all men who have great powers of mentaj 
calculation, or who show great readiness in speech 
or action, have made it a practice to rely upon mem. 
ory alone. They have never condescended to what 
Sir Arthur calls “that weak practice of making 
many notes.” 

Among the examples which he adduces in fayor 
of his suggestion is that of the late Lord Lyndhurst 
and the Late Baron Rothschild. Lord Lyndhurst, 
when one of the most successful lawyers at the Eye. 
lish bar, or while discharging the arduous duties of 
Lord Chancellor, did not indulge in much writing to 
aid hismemory. Baron Rothschild, though at the 
head of a banking-house whose transactions belted 
the world, did not rely upon notes or written mate. 
rials of any kind. He expected his memory to do its 
proper work, and he never discouraged it by making 
many notes. 

Another example, more favorable to Mr. Helps’ 
position than the two he adduces, is that of Mr, 
Hudson, formerly the managing editor of the New 
York Herald. For years he carried the whole edi. 
torial business of that journal in his head. For 
years he never lost his hold of a detail, never forgot 
a suggestion, or lost sight of an opportunity, and 
they came to him by the hundreds. One day he 
made a note. From that time his memory began to 
desert him, and he was soon compelled to rely wholly 
upon his note-book. 

The late Justice Sprague, of the United States 
District Court of Massachusetts, was another strik- 
ing example of the service which memory will do 
for the man who trusts it. Owing to weakness of 
the eyes, he could neither read or write. Yet he 
would sit for days hearing testimony, listening to 
the long arguments of counsel, and when he came 
to charge the jury, it would appear that not a detail 
of the evidence or a suggestion of the arguments 
had been forgotten. 

The suggestion of Sir Arthur is one which should 
be heeded by all who would educate themselves to 
good, trustworthy, intellectual work. 





——_ +o 


HOMELY TALKS FOR GIRLS. 
Health. 

My talk to-day is on Health. It is my belief that 
unless a girl inherits disease, it is her own fault if 
she is not well. I believe that “Suicide” should be 
written over many a grave, on whose headstone is 
inscribed that “the Lord hath taken away,” oran 
allusion to the ways of Providence as “mysterious,” 
There are mysteries, and many of them, in this 
wonder-world of ours, but that a young lady’s con- 
stitution should give out when she is doing her best 
to break it down, is not a marvel. 

Let me give a few rules; practice them faithfully 
and you will keep in good condition, and accept me 
as a good doctor. 

In the Morning. 

When you rise, throw back the clothes from the 
bed, that it may have a thorough airing. Don't 
shun cold water, as if you had been bitten by a rabid 
animal! Few can bear a morning dip in it, but 
every person in good health would be better fora 
rubbing from top to toe with sponge or towel dipped 
in water, followed by a brisk rubbing with a flesh- 
brush or rough towel. 

After rinsing the mouth and brushing the teeth, 
swallow at least half a goblet of freshly drawn cold 
water. If inclined to heat in the head, or headache, 
dip the ends of your fingers in water, and give the 
scalpalittle shampoo. This is cooling and cleansing. 

By this time, 1 am sure the breakfast bell will 
ring, but if there is time, give the hair a good 
brushing. Never find time to draw your corset- 
strings tightly. No one but a simpleton laces in 
these days, when even men (for whom the agony is 
endured, I suppose) make fun of wasp-like waists 
and ill-developed figures. 

The corset should be short; if too long it presses 
dangerously upon organs that will not bear com- 
pression without revenging themselves. Before 
going down stairs, throw open your window, be it 
fair weather or foul, summer or winter, and inbale 
a dozen good puffs of fresh air. 

Fruit, cracked wheat or oatmeal should be found 
on every breakfast table. Kat these at the begin- 
ning and not at the close of the meal. Don’t gobble 
your food, washing it down with water, if you desire 
to be well. Dickens describes the eating of Amer! 
cans as if they were trying to bolt a few mouthfuls 
before harrying to a fire. There is too much trath 
in the description. Lunches, and candies, and 
“pits” before going to bed are very pleasant, but 
should not be indulged in. 


Household Care. 

Every girl should take care of her own room, even 
if she be a millionairess’ or at least should have 
some household duties. Helplessness and laziness 
are the causes of half the dyspepsia, and nervous 
ness, and hysterics, and sentimentalities, and de- 
pressions that girls labor under. 

I was leaving an elegant home where I had been 
visiting last summer, when I heard the youns lady 
of the mansion calling languidly yet impatiently 
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“Mamma, where is Marie? Kate is going at ten, 
and I must get up.” 
It was not her fault, but the result of her training, 


from her bed (it was after nine in the morning), four hours a day in the open air,—that was the first 
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article of his physiological creed. The second article 
| was that he must put eight hours’ sleep between himn- 
' self and his work,—and he did it. He rode daily on 


clear, Your nationality is known at a glance, and a 
donkey is instantly named to suit you,—the same one 
being called, indifferently, “Bismark” if you are 
German, “Bonaparte” if you are French, and “Yan- 
kee Doodle” if you are American, or “Ginger Bob” 


Good Publications at “ Penny” Prices. 
ALICE LE VRAI’S 


New “Society Story for the Times,’ 


Sent 


or rather, lack of training. Her stockings had al- horseback, even if itrained. Long after his eyesight 
ways been brought to her bedside, her clothes put | was too poor to permit him to aim correctly, he con- 
on, and as & person would guess, she looked like a | tinued his partridge shooting. One of his peculiari- 
stalk of celery, and would have been of equal use in | ties—not generally found among public men—was 
anemergency, No, I beg pardon of the celery, for | his forgiving spirit, of which the following is an il- 
it could help to sustain life, and that she could lustration: 


never do. . | He had suffered great injuries from Lord Russell, 
Get muscle, girls, and strength, and color,and good | who, to speak plainly, had treated him abominably 
spirits, by daily exercise. If your help is needed in pli ees See — ved caustic of 
eae . : : yeech, his nin ldn how how to retain a sense 

the house, be proud to sate it. Dish-washing is not | of injury. On one occasion he had decided to name 
an xsthetic business, but it’s good for poor circula- | a certain clergyman to a vacant bishopric. A day 
tion and cold hands, and “Biddy” is an uncertain | or two afterward, he wrote to Shaftesbury to say 
dependence. | that since he had made up his mind for Dr. ’ 
- . ‘ s | he had received a letter from Lord Russell, with a 

If the rich city ladies, who are “sickening of a! request that a friend of his might be appointed to 
vague disease,” would only sweep a little, brush | the see. “If,” he continued, “Russell’s man be a 
down the stairs, or attend to the marketing, they good and — man, I should wish to appoint him, 
would be less likely to complain of depression and Gecanse, you Know, Russell once treated me in a very 


| rough way, and I desire to show him that I have 
ill health. But they say “It would spoil our ser- | quite forgotten it.” 


yants;” and so they go to “Health-lifts’’ or employ 
professional “rubbists,”” at three dollars an hour, to 
punch, and pull, and pummel their flabby flesh, and WHAT THE MICROSCOPE TOLD. 
thusrelieve them of the effect of their ownindolence. | The relics of ancient barbarity are usually revolt- 
Questions. | ing enough to need no magnifying. But the magic 
Can you walk five miles or ride ten, and feel the [ ee ae SaRNER aeRO HERG See SHY ont ot 
better for it? A little fatiene will lo you good | their very crumbs and dust. Prof. Samuel Lock- 
™ a © ry ’ vas 
Can you swim, row and skate? Can you “steer” a eel, Se Signy Siena mage 
sled, climb a fence, catch a ball? Can you flinga| There is a story that an eminent microscopist had 
. 5 AL OT ARN RA a bit of substance submitted to him to decide what 
stone so that your brothers won troar at your feeble jt was. To an unaided eye it might be a morsel of 
effort? Can you run, not like a cow or a duck, but | skin which a baggage-smasher had knocked off the 
as a graceful maiden should? | corner of asmoothly-worn hair trunk, : 
Don’t let the boys have all the good times and the | The savant appealed to his microscope. Entirely 
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at a venture. by 


wg WHO'S YOUR SWEETHEART? 
COL. DOW AND THE SMOKER. oer 


We fear a good many writers and travellers, es- 
pecially foreign ones, would scarcely make a dis- 





Ought to be universally read. 


post-'9 MUSICAL GEMS! 








paid, 1. Footsteps at the Gate. By w. HEew- 
tinction in favor of the American smoker, as Col. | itt. Song and Chorus, W ith Piano-torte 
Neal Dow seemed to here: | for | accompaniment, 


2. Elwa March, By W. Hewitt. For Cabinet 
Organ or Piano, 
|3. Waiting at the Threshold. Sony and 
Chorus. By Kart REpew. Piano or Organ. 
These Songs are among the most beautiful ever 
published, indeed are perfect “Gems.” Whole 
trio 10 cents. 





Some years ago, he says, I was coming down the! 10 
Rigi, that famous Swiss mountain near Lucerne, in | 

an open railway carriage with many ladies and gen- | cents.| 
tlemen. Sitting in’ front of me was a gentleman | 

with a cigar in his mouth, and I suggested to him | — 
that there were some ladies near me who were an- | | 
noyed by the smoke. He instantly threw the cigar! Will 
away, and I added,— | 
“T thought I might venture to speak to youas you! de- 
are an Englishman.” | 
“But lam not English.” 

“What are you, an American?” 

“Fes.” 

“You are the first American [ ever saw smoking 
in the presence of ladies.” 

He bowed in acknowledgment of the compliment . : 
to his countrymen, while some Englishmen people fit) Theit delightful and profiting Travels and Ad- 
looked daggers at the implied un-compliment to | PTOMt Ses Se Saree See and Waters. 100 
hem. you. nither of the above 10 cents. 

MERCANTILE Pus. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





Earnest Markman’s Travel Stories. 
ENTERTAINING AND PROFITING. 
THE ROAMER FAMILY. 


light 
Their 10,000 Mile Adventure. 100-page Book—10 
you cents. Thousands already sold, And 


and THE LIVELY FAMILY. 








WEBSTER AS A POET. a 


The Albany Law Journal, referring to the fact 
that Daniel Webster occasionally made verses, says: | 


The only serious poem of his mature years which 





has come to our notice is one on the death of his son, — = 
in which we find a remarkably striking idea: eter cc 7 
“Thou rear’st to me no filial stone, 


best health. You will need all the strength you can 
get when fairly in the battle of life. 


A famous French writer represents woman as an | 


invalid. Let the American girls do away with the 
notion. There is no such thing as “enjoying poor 
health”! 
—_—_———_+or———_—_—_ 
A LOFTY IDEA OF LAW. 


Itis a common opinion that law and justice are 
often opposed, and that skilful lawyers gain cases 
for their clients against both fact and equity. But 
upright lawyers, who ought to understand the mat- 
ter fully, give different testimony. 

The late Gov. Briggs, of Massachusetts, was of 
such scrupulous honesty, that he would never under- 


ignorant of this tiny bit of matter, except as he had 
taken counsel with his instrument, the wise man de- 
clared that it was the skin of a human being, and 
that, judging from the fine hair on it, it was from 
the so-called naked portion of the body, and, further, 
that it once belonged to a fair-complexioned person. 

The strange facts now made known to the man of 
science were these: Thata thousand years before, 
a Danish marauder had robbed an English church. 
In the spirit of the old-fashioned piety, the robber 
was flayed (let us hope that he was killed first), and 
the skin was nailed to the church door. Except as 
tradition or archxological lore had it, the affair had 
been forgotten for hundreds of years. 

Time, the great erodent, had long ago removed 
the offensive thing. Still, however, the church door 
held to its marks of the great shame, for the broad- 
headed nails remained. Somebody extracted one, 
and underneath its flat head was this atomic remnant 
of that ancient Scandinavian malefactor's pelt. 





No parents’ grave with tears beholdest; 
Thou art my ancestor, my son! 
And stand’st in Heaven’s account the oldest.” 


of the death of his son, the latter remarks, “ 


cestors.”” 
———___-+o>+——_____ 


“SIX FOOT HIGH.” 


preacher is yiven in the memoirs of the late Dr 


Webster must have been unconsciously indebted 
to Burke for this idea, for, in his “Letter to a Noble 
Lord on the Attacks upon his Pension,” in — 

live in 
an inverted order. They who ought to have suc- 
ceeded me are gone before me. They who should | can be entirely dissolved in water and applied by sprink- 
have been to me as posterity, are in the place of an-| ling. Not Ixsuriovs To PLANTS,—Not 


An old lady thought that no preacher could pro- 


. BEAUTIFUL assorted decal- 
nounce so tenderly Me-so-po-tam-i-a as her ‘dear THOUSAND comania pictures for 50 cents, 400 
old pastor.” As singular a reason for liking a for 25 cts, Box of elegant sta- 






‘or Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
li - Cheapness, Unequaled, 
Trae Durabinicy & Cheap Canton, Mass 


Pest Poison 18 not only a 


Safe, Sure and Cheap DESTROYER of the 
Colorado Beetle or Potato Bue, but of 
ALL INSECTS which prey on Vegetation, 
Cut and ARMY WorM, GREEN FLy, &c. 
Unlike Paris Green and other Poisons, it 
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take a case in which he thought his client in the 
wrong. But he believed that the decisions of the 
courts were generally in accordance with truth and 
right. The following anecdote is told of himinthe| Harper's Weekly has culled the following in- 
last years of his life: teresting facts to illustrate that though good writers 

A very sensible citizen said to him one day, “Gov- | are not always good talkers, yetsome of them excel 
ernor, Lam excessively perplexed in the settlement | in the art of conversation: 
of an estate, of which I am administrator. I am 
afraid I shall be greatly embarrassed by the tecini- |! pleasant description of the author reading his poems 
calities of the law, and make great blunders.” and novels to his family, and their affectionate sym- 

“Look here, D.,”’ replied the Governor, “in t pathy, is truly delightfal. 

—_ ip Des pile ” tor, “In two |" Dickens, too, was gifted in speech as well as pen, 
minutes I can tell you how to be a good lawyer,—as | and, perhaps, had he enlivened his home circle with 
good a lawyer as anybody. Just look over your case | his genius, his married life might have been happier. 
carefully; understand it, and then do what you think |. Coleridge and Wordsworth were both great talk- 
agg . F ers,and though they professed to delight in each 
is right, and in nine cases out of ten, you will have | other’s society, they always avoided meeting, because 
the law on your side.” neither liked to listen. 

Contemporary with them was Mr. Talfourd, of 
i whom Miss Mitford says, “His conversation is so 
PRESERVING POWER OF SOIL, ; glittering, so dazzling, that listening to him is like 

— P ’ camenil looking at the sun; it makes one’s mind ache with 

Some soils seem to possess a wonderful preserving | excessive brilliancy.” But he did not possess the 
power; for dead bodies, buried in them, instead of | secret of pleasant conversation, for his talk was 
decaying and turning to dust, retain their shape and | more like a harangue. 
the outline of features for many years. Robert Humorous and witty people are always delightful 
Barns’ body wae disiuterved in 1818 1 the features | COMPADY: but those who use sarcasm are seldom 

cy was disinterred in Lolo, and the features | nopular. Some writer says of sarcasm, “It is an 
were found to be still perfect. The body of Joli | easy talent, for the worst wine makes capital vine- 
Hampden, the English statesman, was taken up two | gar.” ae 
hundred years after burial, and found to be per- | = 
fectly preserved. When the body of Gen. Wayne, DETECTED BY THE SMELL, 
the “Mad Anthony” of Revolutionary fame, was dis-| Oka, a shrewd Japanese judge, had such a reputa- 
8S. nti Ae old friends who ; tion for detecting the perpetrators of crime, that 
ooked on the corpse said that the face was lifelike, : eases which other judges failed to unravel were re- 
and could be easily recognized by any one who had | gerredito him, Often the very threat of bringing a 
know n him. The form and features of Gen. Wash- man, against whom there was only a slight suspicion, 
ington s body, when removed to a new sarcophagus, before Oka, extorted a confession of guilt. A 
were found to be remarkably perfect. But in all! writer in the New England Journal of Education tells 
mst stn at had oe pet Dh eh for the | this instance of Oka’s shrewdness: 

dies gra F 
Gaal a ee ee See A seller of pene vegetables of various sorts, a 

alr. ke miserly old fellow, being rich, and fearing thieves, 
ic 5 kept his gold in a deep dish filled with dai-kon (rad- 


CHATTERTON'S EDUCATION, ishes), preserved in a — mixture composed of 
their own fermented juice, salt, and the skin of 


Thomas Chatterton, the brilliant but erratic gen- rice-grains. When long kept, the mass has a most 
ius, who poisoned himself at eighteen years of age, | intolerable odor, and to remove the smell from the 
did not know his alphabet at six. He happened then hands after working in it, stout scrubbing with ashes 


to fall in with a musical manuscript, having illumi- oo genatety. j 

al mia » having illum Now, it so happened that one of the neighbors 
nated capitals, These illuminated letters so de-| found out the p=. senate of the pickler’s savings, 
lighted his imagination, that he longed to read, that | 8nd when his back was turned, stole. The old 
he might know their meaning. His mother obtained pickler kept his heart at the bottom of his radishes, 


and on his return, on examination, found his treas- 
an old black-letter Bible, to gratify her boy’s fancy, | ure yone. : : 


and so diligently did he study its letters that he soon Re informing Lay judge, + wig in all 
could reg > . ; . the neighbors, and, after locking the doors, began 
2 wn * "4 fluently. These antiquated symbols had to the amazement of all and the horror of one, to 
great charm for him, and he sought out all the old | smell the hands of those present. The unmistakable 
manuscripts within his reach, for the pleasure of | odor of dai-kon clung to one man, who thereupon 
deciphering them. He became expert in writing in | confessed, disgorged, and received punishment. 
the old characters, and his wild genius found pleas- 
ure in imitati | it- 
n imitating the thought and style of early writ DONKEY-BOYS OF CAIRO. 

ers. He published poems and historical papers, 
which he said were copied from old manuscripts, Street boys are the same all the world over. The 
but were really his own invention. Some of the de- city in whose streets they seek a job, or in whose 
ceptions were discovered, and he lost the confidence alleys they find a bed, may fashion their peculiarities 
of literary friends, and poverty and shame drove | — that the Paris gamin differs outwardly from the 
him to suicide. Had he lived and developed his Cairo donkey-boy. But the difierence only goes as 
rare powers, he might have become one of the first deep as the skin; inwardly they are boys. Mr. 
literary men of England. Warner thus sketches the donkey-boys of Cairo: 
~+o> Pe omg ms traveller om himself on the ho- 
tel terrace, the donkey-boys clamor and push for- 
A FORGIVING SPIRIT. ward their animals upon the sidewalk; it is no small 
Lord Palmerston was a remarkable man. While | ‘ifficulty to select one out of the tangle; there is 





GOOD TALKERS, 


Scott was most genial in conversation, and the ; 
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* | mixed gem chromos, 25 cts. All post-paid. Address at 

once S. DATE, 1202 Harrison Street, Chicago, Hl. 

The PERFORMINC SKELETON. 

It will dance in perfect time to any tune, 

falls down, rises, walks, bows, &c., &c., as 
uested, seemingly endowed with life ; 

defyin detection, if never fails to delight, 

astonish, and produce a decided sensation. 

Price 25 Cents, mailed pompaid. A beauti- 

ful French Chromo, 5x7, given to each pur- 

r. Address 
EUREKA TRICK & NOVELTY CO. 
4 P, O. Box 4614, “9 ANN ST., NEW York. 


Brock, a Baptist clergyman of London: 






Once, preaching in a country town, when going 
down the street from the chapel in which he h 
been officiating, Dr. Brock overheard two old women 
who had been present at the service talking about 
himself, and one said to the other, “Ah, that is the 
preacher I like to hear—six foot high!” 




















FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


60 varieties, 28¢.; 360 varieties, $3 10; 1000 assorted (for 
dealers), $1 10. 68-page Catalogue, 259 illustrations 25c¢, 
Stamp Albums, the largest assortment in this country, 
from 50c. to $25. The Monthly Stamp Circular gives a 
full list of new stamps, description of forgeries, ete., 50 c. 
per year. Other circulars, 3-ct. stamp. All stamps war- 
ranted genuine. Lstablished in 1866. 


F. Trifet, 99 Court St.,Boston, Mass. 


“NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lunbian. It will do the work of a $250 
press, 4x6, $14; 5x734. $27; 6x9. $37; 
8x12, $60. PRENTING OFFICE 
COMPLETE FOR $5, Stump 
for catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 51—52 


PATENT PLAITING MACHINE. - 











SAMPLES OF PLAITING DONE WITH THIS MACHINE, 





Y * 

This useful machine makes side, knife and box plaiting Permanently canary 
more perfectly and evenly than the most experienced without Knife, Camacs or om. 
seamstress. More and better plaiting ean be done with wars Bm ee - ee tee, 
this machine in half a day than can be done in the old way Pamhlet and Tesdtimonials Free, ’ Ht 
in two days. It does away with basting, saves material | ——-—-—--——— st Seis ahiage SPR PROGR — - 
and time, works all kinds of cloth, from the coarsest to the ; THIS MICROSCOPE ! int 
finest, without injury to the fabric. Directions for mak- » sects, ugs or Wormsy tiive 
ing the following kinds of plaits accompany the machine: Por dead; also ops re heweert ie ae 
fine plaits, knife or side plaits, box plaits, double, triple or a, oben 1 
quadruple box plaits, and cluster plaits. Students of Botany. By mail, 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage postpaid, $1.50, Ager.ts 
by us, for $2.00. 






wanted. Catalogues Free. 
American Photograph Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PERRY MASON & CO. : . 
D Agents for the best selling Prize 





WA Package in the world. It con- 
@ tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 
opes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder. Pencil, patent Yard Meas- 
ure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package, with prize 
postpaid, 25c. Circular free. 
j2—52t BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


~~ ENGRAVED MONOGRAMS, 


free to customers, stamped on every va~ 
riety of Stationery, Elegant French 
Note Paper in boxes, containing one 
quire each, together with Envelopes 
to match, and your Mongoram in 

»— 4 any color, sent post-paid for #1 00. 
EDWARD E. CLARK, Fashionable Sta- 
tioner, P. 0. Box 1087, Boston, Mass. 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted everywhere 
Business honorable and first-class. Par- 
ticulars sent free. Address 

J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 


~ A REVOLUTION! 


Prices never before named! 50 beautiful Visiting Cards 
with your name neatly printed on them, sent you by re- 
turn mail, for 10 cts.and a 3c stamp. Unheard of in- 
ducements to Agents. Circulars 3 cts. Agencies are fast 
being — Quick, or you ove too oat W. C. CAN- 

i j . 2 ' NON, 112 Washington Street, Boston, } Ss. 

This is a complete set. It consists of eight balls — Cannon’s Wholesale Card House, 712 Washington 
mallets, wires and stakes complete. It is neatly striped gtreet, has the largest and most varied and choicest as- 
with different colors and is a very desirable set. Weoffer sortment of designs and cards ever shown. 26—52t 
it for sale for $2. The set must be sent by freight or ex- | MOROCCO CARD CASE or CURRENCY 
press, and charges paid by the subscriber. } Holder. Four Pockets. A neat thing. Sainple by 
mail, 25 cts., well worth $1. Trade eee, 

ingh S. 26—2 





A CROQUET SET FOR $2. 


























WILLIAMS, South Fr 











PERRY MASON & CO., 





+ ee noise enough used to fit out an expedition to the 
ae minister of England, he showed great capac- | desert, and it is not till the dragoman has laid vig- 
'y, both for work and recreation, He would live| oronsly about him with his stick that the way is 








and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless; no publicity. 
Send stamp for partienlars. Dr. Carl- 
ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Tl 
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Youth’s Companion Office, ey oa: 
| 41 Temple Place. ¢ Boston, Dlass, 


COINS and LB EDALS of all kinds, cheap. Price list 
. dveeior stainp., Centennial Curiosity Co., Brockton, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 


SONG OF THE SWISS MOUNTAIN- 
EER. 


My herd is impatient, for winter is over, 
As sailor the sea, yonder mountain | view; 

So I'll shoulder my basket, milk-stool and strainer, 
And bid the sweet vale of Mexringen adieu! 

The falls of Reichenbach are grandly reflecting 
The iris that spangles its morn-gilded spray,— 

On the banks of Aar River, my presence expecting, 
Stand brother and neighbor, so I must away. 

And yet from my chalet [ see the sinoke rising, 
‘rhe meai of the morning, my sponse has prepared; 

I must break the loaf with them, all sadness disguising, 
For in the full joy of my household I’ve shared! 


Though ever the pines of the mountain are sighing, 
And the roar of the torrents, L hear a sweet voice 

In the temples of erystal, like heaven’s walls lying 
Half hidden in cloud, say, “Ascend and rejoice! 

Up! up where the luminous glaciers are lifting 
heir spires o’er the valleys, unpillared and free! 

Cloud-palaces floating, cloud-seas calmly drifting, 
And only the eagle toshare them with me! 

Up! up where tandards of ice have forever 
Their mist-wreaths of glory, like banners unfurled; 

The cataracts’ thunder doth praise the All-Giver, 
True grandeur sits sternly aloof from the world, 













“Delay not! delay not! the Alns are all flashing 
With smiles thatare mirrored from morn’s beaming eye; 
Through all the great defiles rich colors imprinting, . 
bridal veil flung ’twixt the earth and the sky !” 
Aye! homeward l’I[ hasten, the frugal meal tasting, 
Then quickly my iron-bound staff I'll employ; 
For succulent herbage my catile are waiting, ~ 
We'll soon journey wp with companion-like joy! 
Old Brindle and Star-face, and Spotty, the heifer, 
How pleasant the chime of their bells sounding far! 
Mark! hear the lark’s anthem! the swift flowing river, 
As ilooded with silver, the beautiful Aar! 


Lo, now from high gardens, in summer vales blooming, 
Where Alps rise on Alps we can fearlessly roam; 

Our comrades, the stars, all their beauty revealing 
Through the thatch in the roof of our dear mountain 

lomne, 

Our hearts swell with pleasure, no sound can alarm us, 
No longer lie lonely the shadow ound; 

No longer seem gloomy the peaks that surround us,— 
We dream that the land nearest h en is found, 

The storm-clouds below us may lower affrighted, 
The eagle fly shrieking his eyrie before 

With God still above us we wander deli shted, 
Heaven opes near ow dwelling its beautiful door, 

GEORGE BANCROorr GrirrirH. 










a — OP —— 
For the Companion, 
A STREET SCENE, 

The wife of a government officer at one of the 
stations on Puget Sound, W. T., had a Chinese 
servant in her employ, nanied Han Lin. Han 
was an intelligent pagan, and his mistress be- 
cune much interested in him, and taught him 
to read and write the English language. The 
New Testament, from which he learned to read, 
excited him to inquiry and discussion, and he 
held many an argument with his gentle teacher 
on the comparative merits of Confucius and 
Jesus. 

The lady recommended her religion well, and 
the result of her labor of love with her pagan 
servant is here sketched in a single scene, 

It was Christmas night, 1875,—a rainy, bleak 
evening, in a little city of Almeda County, Cal., 
that takes its name from the oak groves, looking 
west on San Francisco Bay. The street lamps 
were few, and the shop windows (closed for the 
holiday )were wolighted, but passers along Ninth 
Street heard voices singing, apparently in the 
open air, 

On the Broadway and Ninth, a 
company of people had collected under an awn- 
ing in front of a store. 


corner of 


After the singing, a man 
with a loud and clear, but strangely foreign 
voice, stood up to speak. 

rhe light of a single candle, stuck against an 
awning-post, dimly showed his face and form. 
His tawny skin and almond eyes, his coiled cue, 
his blue frock, his loose trousers, and peaked, 
It was Han 
Lin, a common laborer, just ike any other of 
the thousands of Chinamen whom California 


wooden shoes, betrayed his nation, 


boys maliciously pelt with mud and stones. 

Ile spoke from his dry goods box with a force 
and meaning that was very impressive. He pro- 
claimed, not Confucius, but Jesus the Saviour. 
Love of Him in whose honor Christmas Day was 
kept, made him even more eloquent. 

Ile spoke English fluently, and with few mis- 
takes, and his familiarity with the Bible was re- 
markable. Out of the fulness of a real experi- 
ence, this convert from paganism was preaching 
to enlightened white men the Gospel of salva- 
tion. Benighted Asia addressed America in 
mingled rebuke and blessing. A fellow-China- 
man’s prayer followed Han Lin's sermon, and 
fitly closed one of the most suggestive street- 
scenes ever witnessed. 

Practical men who had listened at the curb- 
stone went away, soberly thinking. If their 
thoughts were as ours are to-day, they must be 
wondering whether there would be any trouble 
with our Chinese immigrants~in California, or 


anywhere else—if all employers of heathen ser- |} 
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vants, treated them as nobly and in the same 
Christian spirit as did the lady who taught Han 
Lin. 
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CANDY. 

Much has been written about the relations of 
candy to health. The special topic of discussion 
has been its effect upon the teeth. It is gener- 
ally admitted that sugar as food is a failure. 
The body revolts against food in which sugar is 
the sole or principal ingredient. But does sugar 
injure the organs of the body? On this topic the 
Loston Journal of Chemistry remarks: 


Several years ago, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, of 
Philadelphia, proved that he could produce cat- 
aract of both eyes in half an hour, by simply in- 
jecting a teaspoonful of a saturated solution of 
sugar between the skin of a frog or guinea pig. 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, of London, has confirmed 
this, and these results are received by the medi- 
cal profession as satisfactory. 

Now, if a teaspoonful of sugar solution will 
make a frog or guinea pig totally blind in half 
an hour, can sugar be regarded as an innocent 
substance for young and growing persons, es- 
pecially when they diet so largely upon white 
flour, which is chiefly composed of starch, whose 
chemical formula is identical with that of sugar? 

According to Dr. C. R. Agnew, of New York, 
out of one thousand children un eighteen 
years of age, in a large school in his vicinity, 
seven hundred and three were found with defec- 
tive organs of vision when examined with the 
opthalmoseope. Have we a right to infer that 
sugar and starch diet have anything to do with 
this large percentage of deficient eyes? 

The experiments quoted show that sugar does 
act promptly, quickly and terribly upon the 
substance of the crystalline lens of lower animals. 
Can we deny the probability of its action upon 
the eyes of human beings? Mark, we do not say 
it does thus act. We simply raise the question. 

Now for candy and diseased teeth. Lime and 
phosphorus form the chief mineral ingredients 
of teeth. The organic matter (i. e., that like 
sugar) amounts roughly to about twenty per 
cent. of the whole tooth. The mineral matter 
and water makes the remaining eighty per cent. 

In other words, sugar gives the teeth, under 
the most favorable construction, twenty per cent. 
of its food only, when it is used as an aliment; 
but sugar cannot be used as an exclusive allment, 
as death would ensue. Used occasionally, when 
the other food has its normal amount of mineral 
ingredients, candy, when pure, probably does 
not harm the teeth; but used frequently in con- 
nection with flour diet, there is no doubt that it 
will promote the decay of teeth. 

When organized substances are fed, they must 
receive all the elements that enter into their com- 
position. Failing to receive these, their vitality 
is impaired, and decay results. Teeth fed wih 
candy do not receive any mineral elements. No 
phosphorus and no lime are found in candy, but 
they constitute the main part of teeth. Hence 
we see that candy and tecth are not interchang- 
able things, and that candy-eaters must not be 
surprised if their teeth fail. 


> 


ON FIRE. 

By turning a hyperbole bottom upwards, we 
say of a simpleton, ‘‘He’ll never set North River 
afire.”” But Catfish River makes the miracle 
sasy—even fora simpleton. A letter from Oil 
City to the New York Sun says: 





It is said that a singular phenomenon can now 
be seen in Clarion County, Pa., on a small stream 
known as Catfish Run. For along time the in- 
habitants of that locality have noticed a commo- 
tion on the surface of the water, like that made 
by gas bubbling to the surface. These bubbles 
have been seen for many years, but no particular 
notice was taken of them until recently, when 
the quantity of escaping gas increased, and the 
surface of the stream for several rods was cov- 
ered with bubbles. A strong smell of gas also 
impregnated the air in the vicinity. 

Last month the place was visited by several 
gentlemen who had heard of the phenomenon. 
rhey became convinced that it was gas, and de- 
termined to test its burning qualities. A bunch 
of rags was obtained at a farm-house, and thor- 
oughly saturated with kerosene, To this a match 
was applied, and the burning ball thrown into 
the stream. Before it reached the surface of the 
water, the gas ignited and a slight explosion fol- 
lowed. 

In a few moments the body of the gas burned 
steadily, and in every portion of the stream 
small flames sprang up where the gas escaped 
in moderate quantities. Since that day the gas 
has continued to burn, and the area of the stream 
covered by it has increased, until now the fires 
extend a quarter of a mile up and down the run. 
Catfish Run is a sluggish stream, bounded on 
either side by steep, wooded bluffs. 

At night the scene along the burning stream 
is magnificent. The fires light up the dark for- 
ests, making a spectacle rarely witnessed. This 
stream is contiguous to oil territory, and the only 
satisfactory theory of the source of the gas is 
that it arises from petroleum deposits beneath 
the water, as the same phenomenon, although 
the gas was in less quantity, has been noticed in 
Oil Creek. 
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A PAWNBROKER WITH A HEART. 

Evidently he was not a descendant of Shylock, 
though the story comes from Florence,—an inci- 
dent in a correspondent’s letter to the Portland 
Transcript.. The scene is at the Monte di Picta, 
an immense pawn-shop, patronized by rich as 
well as poor, 





A little girl, of seven years, was noticed sitting 





apart with a small package upon her knee of 


something folded up in a handkerchief. The 
officer in attendance, as soon as he was at leis- 
ure, asked the child what she wanted. She 
handed him the bundle, which, on being opened, 
was found to consist of a doll,—soiled, broken, 
and worthless, but probably her only treasure. 
With mingled surprise and impatience, the man 
inquired what he had to do with that. 

“Papa is sick,” replied the little one, “and 
mother cries dreadfully all the time, because 
there is nothing in the house to eat; so I brought 
my doll to have you lend me something.” 

The officer, who felt a sort of agitation under 
his left vest pocket, reflected a moment, then 
retired to an inner office where objects are val- 
ued. He shortly returned and restored to the 
— girl her doll, accompanied with a five franc 

il 


Iie was repaid for his generosity by the grate- 
ful expression of a pair of surprised eyes, that 
animated the meagre, hungry face of the child, 
who doubtless departed well pleased with that 
change in the by-laws of pawnbroking, that 
only required the exhibition of the valuable, 
without its retention. 


ee 
GRANDFATHER. 


Grandfather sits by the open door, 
And around his feet the sunbeams play 
While his scant gray locks are gently sti 
By the breath of the mild October day, 
His gaze is turned toward the distant hills, 
Where the trees are yellow and green and gold, 
And they seem to say to the old man’s heart, 
“See! we grow lovely as we grow old!” 





red 














Over the landscape far and near 
Grandfather looks with tear-dimmed eyes, 
For on the meadow, as on the hills, 
The shadow of sunmer’s slow death lies, 
But over it all, with restful calm, 
There lingers a dreamful, tender haze, 
And the breeze is fragrant with stolen sweets 
In memoriam of the summer days, 


Grandfather thinks of the years gone by, 
‘The springtime first of his merry youth, 
And then the summer of manhood’s joys, 
When his heart grew warm with love and truth, 
“Alas!” he murmurs, “that time has passed, 
And winter comes for the year and me; 
Who knows, as the chill of age creeps on, 
How lovely I in my death shall be!” 


Grandfather lies on the hillside brown— 

Lies at rest—and the setting sun 
<isses the spot where loving hands 

Laid him down when his life was done. 

And over the meadow, over the hills, 
The breeze goes sobbing the livelong day 

For the fair sweet summer whose life went out 
With the shadow of winter chill and gray. 

Harper's Weekly. 
RE i entens 





A KNOWING COON. 


A writer in an English journal, Once a Week, 
vouches for the following story, though he ad- 
mits that the reader may think it a ‘‘mere Yan- 
kee yarn:” 

I was living down South some years ago,— 
that is to say, in Georgia. One day, Pete, a 
gentleman of ebony countenance, opal eyeballs 
and ivory teeth, a thoroughly merry darkey 
who was my companion in many a fishing trip, 
came grinning up to me with something tied up 
in a pocket handkerchief, and on opening it 
there rolled out a furry-looking little animal, 
which proved to be a half-grown raccoon, one 
which, on arriving at maturity, was as tame and 
companionable as a dog. 

He was a handsome little fellow, in his dusky 
gray coat, white-ringed tail, and a patch here 
and there of white. But itis not of his personal 
appearance that I wish to tell, but his antics and 
tricks. In the former he resembled a kitten in 
the way in which he would roll over, curve his 
tail, or seize my hand to pretend to bite it; in 
the latter he was A 1 in the cunning he dis- 
played. 

Take him down to a lagoon ona moonlight 
night, and ‘Dick’? would be in his glory. He 
would scuffle out to an overhanging bough, and 
thoroughly assimilate himself with it by cronch- 
ing so close that you could hardly make him 
out; and then he would allow his bushy tail to 
droop into the water, moving it carelessly about, 
and waiting for a bite. 

He did not wait long, as a rule, for over and 
over again I have stood and watched him, tiil I 
have become aware of a slight movement in the 
water, when, with a spring that was like light- 
ning, ‘Dick’? would throw himself ashore, and 
in nine cases out of ten with a crab tight hold of 
his bushy tail. 

Then there would be a slight scuffle. ‘“‘Dick” 
would sit up on his hind legs, with the captive 
that had tried hard to regain the water, hold his 
prey in his fore paws, and crunch him up with 
the greatest of zest, before going to fish for 
another. 

But they were not crabs which always came 
to “Dick’s” fishing tackle. Before now a little 
alligator of some eighteen inches long had seized 
it, and been shaken off by ‘‘Dick,’’ who evident- 
ly did not wish fora nearer acquaintance. The 
other creatures attracted were a kind of turtle, 
—alligator turtles we called them,—hideous little 
creatures, and with a very small carapace, and a 
long, snaky-looking head and neck, armed with 
a bird-like, nipping mouth. I detested the things, 
placing them next to alligators; but ‘Dick’ 
liked them, for there seemed to be a good deal 
of succulent food contained between their shells. 
These fellows were very easily attracted to 
“Dick’s’’ tail upon his fishing expeditions; they 
bit readily, but the result was not all that could 
be desired. 

“Dick” would be crouching ona tree trunk, 
close over one of the silent, oily-looking, reed- 
fringed pools, when suddenly, as I watched, a 
snaky-like head would rise out of the water, fol- 
lowed by a lumpy shell. Then another and 


another would be thrust up, and the owners 
would silently paddle to the moving fur, look at 
it intently for a few moments, and then one 
would make a grab, 

Evidenily knowing his customers, ‘“Dick’’ 








would wait patiently to let him get hold fag 
before making his spring. Then oif he would 
go for the shore or the shallows, with as big g 
bounce as his muscles would sustain; but as 4 
rule the result was only a loud splash, the turtle 
fell back into the water, and ‘“Dick’’ had to ye. 
sume his tactics, and generally without success 
till a crab came, when, with a short bark of de 
light, the clever little animal would set to ang 
feast. 

When, however, by chance ‘Dick’ did sue. 
ceed in getting his prey ashore, theie was no 
fight shown beyond one sharp snap made by the 
turtle, one easily avoided by **Dick,” who would 
seize the reptile by the back of the neck, and 
drag the soft part pieceméal from between the 
shells; for if he were not sharp over his work, a 
task was in store for him, the turtle giving up 
all hope of reaching the water, and retiring 
within his hard, leathery carapace. “ 

“Dick’’ afforded me many an hour's amuse. 
ment; but one evening, when I had him out, he 
must have been seized with a desire for fieedom, 
He darted off into the undergrowth, as I thought 
in pursuit of something, and he never came 
back. Domesticity was all very well; but 
‘*‘Dick’s’? motto was evidently, ‘‘A life in the 
woods for me,”’ 


TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 


Chinamen are meek, but they are not stupid, 
and not unfrequently they can give pestering 
**Melican man”? compound interest on his own 
joke. The Iowa State Register says: 


A coal miner, his face and garments black 
with the dust of the mines, stumbled into a Chi- 
nese laundry in Des Moines recently, and curi- 
ously eyed the Orientals. He was uncommonly 
heavy laden with beer, It might be an exagger- 
ation to say that the froth from the numerous 
glasses he had drank was visible in his ears, but 
he was extremely well filled. After scanning the 
Chinamen and fixtwes a short time, he in- 
quired,— ‘ 

“What kind of a store’s this?” 

“No understandee,’’ responded a disciple of 
Confucius. 

“What doin’ here?’ continued the miner. 

“Much washee; heap washee, Melican man,” 
said the Chinaman. 

“Wash him, how much?” 

“One dollee one dozen, Melican man,”’ 

“How much for one?” said the miner. 

A little rapid figuring on the apparatus used 
by the Celestials for mathematical purposes fur- 
nished an answer. “Ten cents,’’ was the re 
sponse, 

The miner slowly and carefully explored his 
pocket, and fished from its depth a paper dime, 
which he handed to the launder, and said, “Here, 
wash me.” Suiting the action to the word, he 
deliberately took off his clothes. At first the 
Chinamen failed to comprehend his meaning, 
but by the time he was disrobed, they fully un- 
derstood it, and seizing him so quickly that he 
could make no resistance, they pitched him into 
a stationary tub, and ere he could protest or 
think, they had astream of hot water on him. 

He bawled and kicked, and made desperate 
attempts to escape, but was firmly held by three 
of the Celestials, while a fourth played on him 
with a cold water pipe. All the while, too, the 
water faucet was at work, so that he was alter- 
nately boiled and chilled. 

Then they soaped him thoroughly, and gave 
him another dose of hot and cold water, and per- 
mitted him to emerge from the tub, a cleaner 
man than he had probaDly been for years. As 
he started for his gaiments, an honest China- 
man seized a hot iron and said, ‘‘Waitee, washee 
andiron ten cent.’”’ The miner concluded he had 
his money’s worth, and declined anything else. 
Thoroughly sobered, he clad himself and left the 
laundry. 

The next time he feels inclined to joke, he will 
probably select some other kind of a victim. 





A RUNNING FIGHT. 


A man, named McPhee, living in the northern 
part of Maine, had a running fight with a bear. 
It is thus described by the Ellsworth American: 


McPhee discovered two young bears, each 
upon separate trees, He at once went to work 
and chopped one of the trees down, and on its 
fall the cub was killed. He then felled the other 
tree, and as soon as it came down, seized the 
cub and attempted, in spite of young Bruins 
claws and teeth and snarls, to carry him to 
camp. He made slow headway, and what was 
worse, the old bear, attracted by the cries of its 
young ones, put in an appearance and at once 
began to show fight. McPhee would not give 
up the cub, and with no weapon except 2 club 
began a masterly retreat. He had his hands 
full of young bear, scratching and snarling, and 
his rear was threatened every moment by the 
old one. 

Fortunately, his faithful dog, Major, took part 
in what became a running fight. Every rod oF 
two the angry beast was stopped by Major, who 
attacked his rear, and then the bear would tum 
upon the dog, and McPhee would on his side 
turn and give a stunning blow to the bear. It 
must have been a ludicrous fight to witness. _ 

The dog chasing the bear, the bear chasing 
McPhee, and anon the bear chasing the dog, and 
McPhee putting in the licks upon the head of the 
bear. For nearly a mile Bruin continued the 
pursuit of her captured cub, but finally McPhee 
arrived at his camp with his prize. McPhee !s 
somewhat the worse for the fight, being severely 
scratched about his arms and body, and had few 
clothes left, and what there were are all tattered 
and torn. The cub is now chained to a tree, 
while McPhee is lying in wait with his rifle to 
shoot the old bear at sight, being determined to 
close out the whole concern, 
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For the Companion. 
STRANGE LANGUAGES. 


“Cluck! eluck!”? Mother Speck 

Wears a feather ruff on her neck; 

High indeed she carries her head, 

Topped with a scalloped comb of red; 

How do you suppose she is understood, 
When “cluck !”’ is all she says to her brood? 


“Quack! quack!’ Now this mother 

Doesn't talk one bit like the other! 

How do you think the ducklets know 

What to eat, or where to go? 

She cries, “Quack !”? when she means “come back !’’ 
And when she means “go ahead,” cries “Quack!” 


“Gabble! gabble!? Mother Goose, 

And her yellow family are let loose! 

Down they go to the nearest water; 

Never a mother’s son or daughter 

Lingers an instant on the brim, 

For “gabble! gabble!” to them means “swim!” 


“Cock-a-doodle-doo!”? If you can, 
Guess what comical gentleman, 


| Before there is scarce a streak of day, 
Thinks of such loud things to say! 
Perhaps he means with his shrill voice 
To wake up the sleepy girls and boys. 
Mrs. CLARA Doty BATES. 





For the Companion. 

FOURTH OF JULY AT HILL TOP. 

There had been weeping and wailing and an- 
| gry clamor in the sunny barn at Hill Top one 

lovely day in June, because Aunt Isabel had an- 
| nounced to the little ones they were to have no 
| fireworks on the Fourth of July, and were not to 
| be allowed to fire even one salute from their 
little brass cannon. 
| “I think Aunt Isabel is the unkindest person I 
ever heard about,”’ sniffed little Tom, from the 
| haymow, where he sat hugging his small brass 
; cannon. 

“Yes indeed,”’ said Lill, her blue topknot all 
'askew from much previous head-shaking and 
| other disapproving gestures, -‘‘so she is. She 
| . a . -- : 

said ‘because Chicago was burnt up with fire- 
' erackers she had no idea of Hill Top being made 
into ashes the same way.’ 

“T said, ‘I thought it was an old lady and a 
cow that set fire to Chicago,’ and she said, ‘No 
| matter which did; J sha’n’t have any fire-crack- 
ers used here the Fourth of July.’ I think it is 
very dis’greeable to be so pos’tive about things, 
don’t you, Betsy?” 

“Course I do,” sighed Betsy. 

And then the children all together set up 
another wordy clamor about “‘pos’tive Aunt Isa- 
bel,’’ in which at length the very swallows twit- 
tering under the barn eaves, the little chickens 
toddling over the dusty barn floor, and the gob- 
bling little turkeys wandering outside in the 
tall, tasselled grass, all seemed to join. 

“TI don’t believe it’s right to talk so cross about 
Aunt Isabel,’’ said a sweet little voice in a lull 
of the tumult. ‘‘Hill Top is her own house, and 
she lets us have pretty good times in it gener- 
ally. ‘Just hear my plan for the Fourth, and 
see if it is not almost as good as fireworks,” 
pleaded the pleasant little speaker. 

So the plan was unfolded, and soon the barn 
resounded with joyous assent and merry laughter. 

The morning of Independence Day dawned 
warm and rosy over the land, and was ush- 
ered in with ringing of bells, firing of cannon, 
and joyous unfi™ing of the dear old red, white 
and blue. 

Down in the tangled garden at Hill Top, amid 
tall hollyhocks and sunflowers, was a battered 
old summer-house, 

On this festal morning there waved gorgeously 
from its shaky pinnacle a veritable pine tree 
flag, the old colonial flag, with marvellous 
splashes of green on its white ground, while at 
the same time, the hum and pleasant dispute of 
many merry voices resounded from the cob- 
webbed wails. 

A funny looking little group was seated round 
an old pine table in the middle of the summer- 
house, on which was spread out a huge sheet of 
paper, scrawled over and splashed with very 
inky characters, 

“We must be magnanimous! There must be 
no pulling different ways! We must all hang 
together!’’ squeaked a voice from under a curly 
white wig, which seemed to be the spoil of any 
number of toy dogs. 

The wig, however, was no more extraordinary 
than the yellow-flowered calico coat, the long 
blue continental vest, and the fluttering lace 
ruffles at the throat and sleeves, which accom- 
panied it. 

“Unanimous, John Hancock!’’ laughed a 
sharp-eyed little maiden in a preposterous Mar- 
tha Washington cap and kerchief. 

“Yes, we must all hang together, or we shall 
hang separately!’’ declared in pompous tones a 
little fellow with a pink and white face peering 
out of a wig vastly more ambitious than ever 
John Hancock’s. 

Then all the other children shouted, and cried, 
‘Hurrah for Benjamin Franklin!” 

“The father of his country!’’ noisily added | 
one small fellow, who was more earnest than | 
historically accurate. 

‘‘Aren’t you ashamed!” rebuked Martha 
Washington, with extreme severity. 

Thereupon a small boy in a faded green velvet | 
coat, the skirts of which flapped about his heels, 
and in a big cocked hat pitched aslant far down 
over his little pug nose, rose and flourished 
mightily the inky paper. 

“This is the Declaration of Independence! I, 
Thomas Jefferson, myself drew itup! ‘Whereas 
all men are born free and equal, resolved, these 
united colonies ought so to be free and equal 
too!’”’ 

“How ridic’lous, Sammy! You've got every- 
thing mixed up!” called out wrathfully a wise- 








THE YOUTH'S COMPANTON. | 





looking litle girl with a towering calash rising 


up like a dome over her red curls. 
sign.” 

A long, feathered goose-quill was passed from 
hand to hand, and with much splashing and 
blotting they one after another all signed the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Martha Washington then waved the quill at a 
fat boy, who had big paste buckles sewed on 
the knees of his knickerbockers and on his dusty 
shoes. 

This boy had been turning somersaults in the 
doorway of the summer-house while the signers 
were busy with the goose-quill. He now turned 
another one down the broken step, yelling, 
madly, ‘‘Ring! ring! ring!” 

This called into action a wiry little urchin out- 
side, who personated the ancient bell-ringer of 
the old Philadelphia State House, and who im- 
mediately clutched a huge dinner-bell, on which 
was pasted an inscription made up of printed 
letters of all sizes and shapes, proclaiming ‘‘lib- 
erty to all the land, to all the inhabitants there- 
of.” 

The dinner-bell in the hands of that wiry boy 
proclaimed liberty to all the land till the tongue 
fell out, which was an accident not regretted by 
the older members of the family. 

And now out of the summer-house came tum- 
bling pell-mell, John Hancock and Benjamin 
Franklin, Martha Washington and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, in wild haste to demolish with sticks and 
stones a gingerbread horse and rider that repre- 
sented the statue of George III., which Tory 
pride had set up and which the sons of Freedom 
threw down when the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was read in New York. 

The horse and his royal rider in crumbs, they 
all danced away together over meadow and 
knoll down by the brook-side, and on through 


“Now let's 


the flickering woodlands, playing tag and hide- | 


and-seek, till Aunt Isabel from the house porch 

rang them home to breakfast on strawberries 

and cream. Eusir GornAM, 
er eee 


For the Companion. 


THE GIANT OF THE FOREST. 


This unlucky couple, in a holiday stroll through 
the grove, have suddenly come upon a nest of 
hornets, who savagely attack the intruders. Can 
you see in the picture a face, which the artist 
calls ‘‘The Giant of the Forest?” 


_--<e>- 


EASY LESSON IN CHEMISTRY. 


Some water and oil 

One day had a broil, 
As down in a glass they were dropping 
. And would not unite, 

But continued to fight, 
Without any prospect of stopping. 


Some pearlash o’erheard 
And as quick as a word, 
He jumped in the midst of the clashing, 
When all three agreed, 
And united with speed, 
And soap was created for washing. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 


FOREIGN LETTER. 
Twenty buried, cultivated flowers. 
PorT ULACA, JUNE 12, 1876. 
DEAR BROTHER—my sweet Will,—I am at leisure, 
and will be until four o’clock this afternoon; so I 
shall write you as terse a letter as foreign postage 


99 
aw 


rates compel me to. Tama great ways off from the 
| American nation, but my answer to your request for 
an occasional letter will never be nay, my brother. 
| The cabals among the native chiefs are so annoy- 
| ing we shall not stay here long. It is hard to tell 
| which one’s tyrauny would be the most endurable. 
| We shall call at the office of the Governor this 
evening. 

You_can scarcely imagine the great heat of the 
}sun. Flowers grow everywhere—in the streets and 
| on the wall; flowers that would utterly shame our 
| sickly greenhouse pets at home. 

Yesterday, we had pudding for dinner—cooked in 
one of the biggest pans you ever saw in your life. I 
shall be at the Governor's for supper; ill as I have 
been, we are expected to sup in keeping with the 
custom—to satiety. 1 hope another fit of sickness 
will not be the result. 

By the way, they say the Governor’s daughter can 
play on the viol, etch, draw, sing, &c., in fact, is 
well up in English secomplishments of every kind. 

We think of attempting to visit the Madagascar 
nation next month. I hope you will not forget me— 
no, there’s no danger of that. 

Here comes a servant with lunch—black as mid- 
night, yet very precise and prim, LOSE. 


2. 
NIDDEN SQUARE WORD. 

(Fill the blanks with a word of five letters; place the 
words under each other in the order they come in the sen- 
| tence, and you have a square word.) 

A traveller in saw an —— in bloom; which 

Was as new to him as the tree of the West In- 

| dies had been; but his desire to possess it was with- 

out yand so his awakened pleasure was 
almost an aggravation, J.P. B. 





3. 
PICTORIAL ACROSTIC. 





| 
| 
| 





Foundation words below-—ZJnifials and jinals spell 
the objects hidden in the upper drawing. 


4. 
WORDS REVERSED. 
1. Means competent, capable, and such things as 
1ese. 
Reversed, asmall isle in the largest of seas. 
| 2. Mary have two feet or tour, perhaps horns and a 
tail. 
Reversed, it means a thin layer or scale. 
3. A hole left by the carpenter’s hand. 
Reversed, is used in measuring laud, 
| 4. Marks the time of day. 
Reversed, past tense of lay. 
56. An animal wild and fleet. 
Revised, makes music sweet. 
6. A color worn by Quakers. You know it. 
Reversed, another name for poet. 
7. Fate or decree, as you will find. 
Reversed, it means a frame of mind. 
8. A vehicle with wheels heavy and lew. 
Reversed, an enclosure small, you know, 
M. Cc. W. B. 





5. 


WORD SQUARE, 
An entertainment. 
A bird. 
Harmonious. 
A storm, 
A portion of the human body. 
SEPTUAGINT, 


S 
Wo. 
Vee 


Probable. 





WILLY WIsP. 


Conundrums, 


Why is 2 drone like the following stanza? 
| O labor! all that man hath done 
| On land or sea, 

To mark his rank as number one 

| We owe to thee! 
| Because he is a-verse to labor. 
| Why should aman always wear a watch when he 
| travels in a waterless desert? Because every watch 
| has a spring in it. 

— is a newspaper the sharpest? When it’s 
| filed. 
| When is a ship like a railroad track? When the 
| cargo’s on it. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


2SALIENT 
ALIEN 
LIE 
I 


3. Bill, wing, tale (tail), I (eye), clause (claws), foul 
(fowl), tow (toe), board, crack. 

4. Stone-chat. 

5. Flycatcher, wryneck, nut-cracker, wheat-ear, 
toucans, shoveler, 

6. Cup-board, 
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EXPLOSIVE FORCE OF WATER. 

Philosophers say that when they are able to de- 
compose pure water without first converting it into 
steam, there will be developed a force greater than | 
all known forces, and a power more destructive than 
any known explosive. It is believed that the great 
volcanic eruptions are due to the immediate decom- 
position of water, whereby the oxygen and hydrogen | 
which form it are instantaneously set free, and with 
such terrific results. 

Prof, Piazzi Smyth said that he had momentarily 
caught this terrific power on one occasion, when, 
having pushed a single drop of water into a large 
ladleful of melted lead, the whole of the metal was 
instantly dispersed in the air. Probably, also, the 


recorded destruction of a certain copper foundry, | 


through a workman spitting into a caldron of molten 
copper, was due to the same awful potentiality. 


_ o— 


AN ABUSED BOY, 

The old backwoodsman who settled it against the 
young schoolmaster that his way of spelling “Injin” 
was right, because he had lived in Maskegon twenty- 
five years to the schoolmaster’s one, was a type of 
the following: 


While a clerk in a Detroit hardware store was 
—— morning setting things to rights for the 
yusiness of the ey, citizen with gray locks and 
self-satisfied look dropped in and kindly asked,— 

“Have you any four-quart porous kettles ?”’ 

“Porous kettles?” mased the clerk. “I never 
heard of them.” 

“What do you call these ?”” demanded the citizen, 
as he nosed round and held up a kettle. 

“That's 2 porcelain kettle, sir,’’ was the reply; 
“that’s what you want, is it?” 

“That's what I want if it isa porous kettle,” said 
the citizen. 

“We call ’em porcelain,” replied the clerk. 

“What right have you to eall’em so? Why don’t 
you calla dog a cat?’ 

“But how can iron be porous?” humbly inquired 
the clerk. 

“How can a young man be a fool?” shouted the 
citizen. “It has come to a pretty pass when a boy 
of your age attempts to teach a man of my years 
anything. Don’t you suppose I know the difference 
between porce lain and porous?” 

“Yes, sir. 

“We ih, then, here’s your seventy-five cents for this 
porous kettle, and I'd like to have it sent around to 
the house right away.” 

The clerk had tosubmit. He says that a rich man 
ean do anything, while a poor clerk is kept down.— 
Detroit Free Prese. 





— 


POISONED, 

We remember a rather lively family scene in the 
“Diary of Solomon Spittle,” where a child of a to- 
baceo-chewing father has swallowed an old quid 
accidentally among some raisins, and just been op- 
erated upon by the stomach-pump. The man who 
left his cigar-stump to roll into the cooking-water, 
deserved to have things made lively for him. 


The Niagara Falls Gazette gives the particulars of 
a curious case of poisoning which occurred in that 
Village. The wife of a prominent merchant was 
suddenly taken seriously ill a short time after sup- 
per, and a physician was summoned. He immedi- 
ately detected symptoms of poisoning, and upon 
asking what the lady had eaten for supper, learned 
that none of the family had been able to drink the 
tea that had been served that evening, on account of 
a peculiar taste, which rendered it nauseous and 
unpleasant. The singular flavor was first noticed by 
a daughter of the lady referred to, but not until 
her mother had drank half a cup of the decoction. 

The doctor made an investigation of the contents 
of the tea-kettle, and found that a good-sized cigar 
stub had been boiled with the water that had been 
used in making the tea for supper. Upon making 


this discovery, ,the dangerous condition of the suf- | 


fering lady bec ame apparent, and most strenuous 
efforts were made to save her life. For some time 
it_was feared that the poison would baffle every 
effort of medical skill, but a strong constitution | 


finally triumphed, and at length the lady, who had | 


suffered terribly, was declared out of danger. The 
cigar stub which caused all the trouble had been 


Three weeks are required after receipt of | 


carelessly deposited on the hot water tank of the 
stove by the husband of the lady, and had subse- 
quently been accidentally knocked into the teakettle 
| without attracting any notice. 


a 


| A SINGULAR RETURN, 


A poor foreigner used to vagabond life, finds 
worse places, even in America, than a State- 
prison, itseems. Imagine the peculiar lonely mis- 
ery, and fear of discovery, and the rest of the 
story, that could drive an escaped convict back to 
beg at the door of the Penitentiary. Says the Bos- 
ton Herald: 


Of all the surprises ever experienced in the Mas- 
sachusetts State-prison, the greatest was the one on 
the evening before Decoration Day, when a “*home- 
sick”’ runaway reported himself there for reconfine- 
ment. About eight o’clock the door-bell rang, and 
in answer to the call, the officer on duty in the octa- 
gon went to the door, and a man asked to see the 

warden. He was called, and the man was invited 
into the office. As he stepped into the prison he 
was followed by another person, and as the latter 
individual passed through the entrance the warden 
recognized the face of Guisippe Giglio, who escaped 
from the institution Sunday afternoon, March 26, 
1876. The warden greeted the men cordially, and 
was told by Giglio that he came to the prison for the 
purpose of surrendering himself. The warden said 
that he would find accommodatious for him, and he 
was locked up. 


, Giglio escaped apparently for no other reason than 
that he could as well as not, and the temptation was 
too great,—for his time of sentence was almost out, 
One of the officers took him with him out of the 
prison to help feed the pigs, and carelessly left him 

| alone while he (the officer) played with his children. 


| CALLING THE EMPEROR TO ORDER. 


| Noted men make mistakes and suffer mortification 
as well as common people. 





> 





On the occasion of Dom Pedro’s recent visit to the 
| Supreme Court-room at Washington, he was con- 
versing in an audible tone with the Brazilian Minis- 
ter, while Justice Miller was reading an opinion. 
The marshal of the court rapped and commanded si- 
| lence, and Justice Miller suspended his reading, and 
| remarked, sternly,— 
| “we don’t allow but one to talk here at a time.” 
he Emperor was quite discomfited, and stopped 
| at once, and, as soon as he recovered his equanimity, 
| left, Neither the justice nor the marshal knew who 
| he was. Afterwards, some one remarked to Justice 
| Miller that it was the Emperor of Brazil whom he 
|had rebuked: when the justice said, “Emperors 
must respect the proprieties of the court-room as 
well as common people.” 


—__>_—_—— 
BOSTON CRACKERS, 

Sometimes a particular word will tell us as much 
about a stranger in our company as a national brogue 
would,—or a Jewish nose. 

A Bostonian abroad, sitting down to the table d’ 
hote, surrounded, as he supposed, by foreigners, was 
surprised and delighted to hear an apparently bluff 
Briton ask the waiter to “bring some crackers.” 
Turnin eae on the gentleman who had 
issued the order, he asked,— 

**When did you leave Boston?” 

Confirming his nationality by answering one ques- 
tion with another, the interrogated said,— 

“How did you know I came from Boston?” 

To which the first Athenian responded, “Because 
they don’t have crackers anywhere else.” 


And the result was a pleasant acquaintance be- 
tween two fellow-citizens. 


s 
TEACH GIRLS TO SWIM. 


A little boy fell into the sea at Dover, England, 
and was washed out some distance from the shore. 
His aunt jumped in after him, and, being a practiced 
swimmer, brought the drowning child to land. The 
lady’s presence of mind was stimulated by her con- 
sciousness that she knew what to do and could do it. 
She had learned to swim. 

As swimming is both a pleasing and healthful rec- 
reation, it should be taught to girls as well as to 
boys. It is alsoa helpful art, one which may save 
life in an emergency. It is a great acquisition for 
man or woman, girl or boy, to be able to act intelli- 
gently and promptly when a human life is in danger. 

— > - . 
NOT AFRAID OF HIS DIGNITY. 


It is pleasant to find a man of title and “high 
caste” who is too much of a Christian to stop and 
think how a humble good deed will look. 


From Euston station, England, the other day an 
old man was carrying a heavy load towards Regent’s 
Park. The weight was evidently too much for his 
strength. A clerical gentleman in the garments of 
a bishop saw this, and, lifting the load from the 
old man’s shoulders to his own, bore it, followed 
by a crowd of astonished onlookers, to the cab 
stand at Portland Street Station. Here he hand- 
ed over the load and its rightful bearer to a cab, 
paid the fare, and went on his way. 


~ = 

THEY were a gushing young couple, and they were 
“doing” the Chinese Department in the Great Exhi- 
bition. She was gazing curiously at the almond- 
eyed natives, and he was admiring the wonderful 
exhibits. “Do you know,” asked he, “that the Chi- 
nese are over six thousand years old?” 

“Why, no,’ returned she, with astonishment; 
“they don’t look to be over thirty, do they ? 


WASHINGTON’S false teeth, on show at Philadel- 
phia, make our modern dentists smile. The teeth 
| are bits of bone attached to gold plate, with strips 

riveted across to strengthen the teeth in place, while 
coiled wire at the end of the jaws make a spring and 
| assist in opening and closing the machine. 


A COLORED PREACHER, commenting on the pas- 
sage. “Be ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves,” said that the mixture should be made in 
| the proportion of a pound of dove to an ounce of 
| serpent. 





“BiG long-legged man don’t always sometimes get 
ahead of little boy “m is Chinese for “The race is not 
always to the swift.” 

















CATARRH Is a common disease,—so common that snuff- 
ing, spitting and blowing of the nose, meet us at every 
turn on the street. Your foot slips in these nasty dis- | 
eharges on the sidewalk and in the public conveyance; | 
and its disagreable odor, contaminating the breath of the | 
afflicted, renders them offensive to their associates, | 
There is the highest medical authority for stating that 
with fully one-half, if not two-thirds, of those afflicted 
with Consumption of the Lungs, the disease commences 
as Catarrh in the nose or head, the next step being to the 
throat and bronchial tubes—lastly to the lungs. = 

} 





important then to give early and prompt attention to 
a Catarrh! To cure this loathsome disease correct the 
system by using Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
which tones it up, cleanses the blood and heals the dis- | 
eased glands by a specific influence upon them; and to as- | 
sist, use Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy with Dr. Pierce's | 
Nasal Douche. This is the only way to reach the upper | 
and back cavities where the discharge comes from. No | 
danger from this treatment, and it is pleasant to use. 
The two medicines with instrument are sold by dealers in 
medicines. Com. 








! 

BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRaActTs.—The superiority of | 
these extracts consists in their perfect purity and great 

strength. They are warranted free from the poisonous 

oils and acids which enter into the composition of many 
of the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. Com. 





YOUTH ‘AND ‘BEAUTY. 
Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 


Sold at druggists everywhere. Com. 
Corticelli mene ena Twist 
Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 


PLAITING MACHIN ES. 
Mairs & Kellogg, of Troy, N. Y., make the best. Only 
$2 50each. Circulars free. Agents wanted. Com. 


$5 to $20 








at home. Samples worth $1, 
TINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 


8 3S at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 

terms free. | TRUE -< O.,Augusta,Maine. 40—ly 

GLEEVE \iBUTTO —to pore losing, send 25¢ 
to Royal Button Fart t™ r, ™ 


ws 


per da’ 
free. 











LTHAM wASOhaae 7 given away. Sample 
and Circulars l0c. Ray mond & Co., Waltham, Mass, 


ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
A great success. Four Sizes. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 


TAT NESS Relieved. No medicine. 


DEAF%5 nds 


JW ooD, Madison, Ind. 

FREE A Pearl Card Case to all Card. Agents. Centen- 
9 nial Card (new thing). Samples for stamp. H. 

F. Damon, New Bedford, Mass. 19—7 


DECALCOMANIE ! ae or Ma 


250 nic pictures for 25 cts., full 
pictures, 35 cts. 


sheets, conntaining 100 to 800 
Send stamp —— list to A. W. oe 
75 E, Madison Street, Chicago, 25—2teo 
UBBER PRINTING STAMP 
Agents make big for terms. 
Ustow Stamp wa a antan ~~ se Haven, Ct. 





























AGENTS 73 subscribers in one day. Best literary pa- 
per. Only $1 50a year. Three $10 chromos 
free. MuNnYon & SPONSLER, Pubs., Phila., Pa. 
Vis iting Cards, neatly printed, by mail in splendid 
card-case, 25e. Agents’ terms and samples for 
stamp. F. 8. TOLMAN, Brockton, Mass. 22-tf 
\0 DEAF MUTES. A 1. FREE “i - Whip pple 
Home School Journal, FREE. Z.C. W nIPe 
PLE, Mystic River, ct. = 25t 
SEVEN SHOT New 
Bill Revol $ 
REVOLVERS! ! Ssss‘sire me 3.00 
ridges tent Pos Nicxrt — Satisfaction Yr Tilustrated 
Catal Address WESTERN GUN ORES, Gu Cucaco, IL 
L4 a you can make @5 a day, anywhere, selling 
the new Dress Fastener or Pull-back. Send 15 cts. 
for sample and terms, or 3c stamp for particlars. A. W. 
LOCKE, 75 East Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Neatly Printed White or Tinted Bristol Cards, 
sent post-paid, for 20 cts, AGENTS WANTED. 
10 samples for 3c. ae. 

. H , CARSLEY, Lynn, Mass. 


NE CARD CH = 





), CO taining six a of the 
Centennial buildings, Sent on gy two 3c 
stamps. Six Lithograph rot 10 cts. entury-Plant, 
card, in seven colors, 5 cts. All for 20 cts, 
KIMBALL & CO., Lewiston, Me. — 

25 )= FANCY CARDS, New Styles with name, 10 cts. 

e) 30 Bon Ton or Centennial Cards, with name, 20 ets, 
Centennial Pocket Albums, 14 Pictures, 25 cts. 
Year or Acquaintance Cards, no name, 10 cts. 


20 Lea 
J. B. HUS' ‘ED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N.Y. 








Post-paid. 
26—It 
CANT BE BEAT. 20 handsome Address 
*s Cards, no two alike, 
your name on them all, for 10 cts. and stamp 
A large, spicy paper and list of all styles with order, or 
pap er and 10 samples, for 3-ct.stamp. G.B. ULLMAN & 
“9 R Winter St., Boston, Mass. 26teow 

25 CENTS and 3c stamp fora pack of of 
65 Visiting Cards of 25 varieties, includ- 
ing Repp, Damask, Plaid, Snowflake, 
Mottled, Marble, &c., with one name 

printed on them, to 

W. H. WAITT & CO., MepForp, Mass. 

We have also Toy Decalcomanie, 300 designs, gan, 
25 cents; and Scrap Book Pictures, 3 sheets for 25 cts. 
ANYBODY Sending us the names and addresses 

of 20 Boys or Girls, between 18 and 20 
years of age, from different post-offices, all at one time, 
and 10 cents, we will send them, post-paid, one of the most 
wonderful curiosities known, ‘and after sending—when 
you have received the curiosity, if you’re not satisfied, we 
will pay you one dollar for your trouble, if you will 
simply w = us and say we have sold or cheated you. 

ea ot Humbugs, and don’t calculate to cheat 
our tchowmnen, simply to earn bread for ourselves, 
are well aware there are many Bogus concerns through- 
out the country advertising Bogus Stuffs. We are com- 
pelled to say, and say it through these columns, that we 
are doing a square business. Our nam for 
the past 7 years, at different times, in nearly all the Jour- 
nals in the United States, and were we frands we would 
soon be put down as such. All we can say is to try us 
once, addressing, 











GEO. BURTON, 
- New Ipsw ich, Rew Hampshire, U. 8.4 A. 
FUN! HA! HA! HA! 


“Gents: Received your Toy WrEs- 
TLERS, and had fun enough todouble | 
me. I want you to send me tw 

more, and two of your dancing s' Kel- 
+ cong Enclosed find pay ae aa 
W. Payton, Providen 
We are in daily receipt ots = ke. | 

ters as above. The Wrestlers are 
the greatest “fan provokers” out. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. 

RICHARDS MANF'G 00. 
98 | Ashland Block, Chicago, I 





1876. 





BRADFORD ACADEMYT 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Year commences August 29. For circulars or admission 
apply to Miss ANNIE E, Jounson, Bradford, Mass. 
_ May 15, 1876. 3—4t eow 


PORTABLE 





nd for Catalocue. Address the on ad: 
adison, 


"URAPAAN & 00, aii 








We will send either of the following: OR 
300 Decaleomanie Pictures; 
~ 2 Sheets Scrap Book Pictures; ALL 
25 20 Gem Chromos; és 
3 Card Chromos, 534 FOR 


1 Doz. Faber’s Lead P Pencils. 


CTS. J.W. Russell & Co., Medford, Mass. $1. 


AGENTS Wanted for the New Historical Work, OUR 
ESTERN 


e 
A Complete and Gra hic. History of American Pioneer Life 


Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. Exciting Ad- 
ventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and 
boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports—a book for 
Oldand Young. Nota dull page. No competition. Enormous 
sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Mlustrated circulars free. 

J.C.1 C.McCurpy & Co., 26 S. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


“J HAVE BUT ONE REG RET, 
and that is I did not get it before.”— Vide a 
urchaser. = he Centennial Printing 
Press, $2 $2 00. Complete Printing Office, 
$500. Send for new Illustrated Catalogue 
= the Young America Presses, Type, &c. 
= Price 10 cts. Cir culars free. 
D. W. WATSON, 73 Cornhill, Boston. 


YOUR | NAME neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol Cs ars, 


and sent post-paid, for 15 c.; 50 € 
ite, 20 c.; 50 Scroll, 15 c.; 30 Acquaintance Cards, 15 ¢ 
Plaid, 30c. Other sty les at like rates. Elegant Card C: ses, 
10 and 15 cts.each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


Manufactured expressly to displace the use of highly vol- 
atile and dangerous oils. 


CHAS. PRATT & CO., 


_s1st ss NEW YORK. 


YOUR NAME tm) 50 CARDS 


ayy on 
for only 25 CENTS; or, 40 in a Card-case for 35 cts.; 
25 Leap Year Cards for 25 cts. Agents a. Samples 
and terms for we. Full outfit, 25 cts. - SOUTH- 
wortH & Co., Brockton, Mass. ‘Is—13t 


10 ASSORTED CARDS, no twoalike, for 75c.; 50 
for 40c.; 25 for 25c. With Case, 5c. ex tra; Case alone, 
lic. Each pack contains an equal number of Snowfi: ike, 
Glass, Damask, Centennial, Repp, Plaid, Marble, Granite 
and Bristol. 25 Acquaintance Cards, 12 kin’ ds, lic. We 
use larger cards, better stock, and print cards better than 
any other house in America. Agents wanted! Samples, 
13 ki inds, 6c. U.S. Carp Co., Warsaw, N. ‘Y. 19--Lot 

























Priced and BEST.” 


 IcELS/oR Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 

sizes for larger w ork. 
Business Men do their cgay and advertio- 
ing, save money and increase Pleasure and 
fit y. Amateur 'Printin The Girls or 









Shri great fun and mey fast at 


J 
& tim - Sprinting. Send tro stamps f for full cata- 
jogue es, type, etc. e Manufacturers, 
es ses, BES ¥ & O6.. Meriden, Conn. 


neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol 
Cards (7 tints) for 10 cts. and 3- 
ct. stamp; on 50 As&orted Cards 
(no twoalike) 30¢c. 20 Acquaintance Cards, 12 styles, 10 ¢. 
Agents’ outfit, 25 cts. CLINTON BRos., Clintonville, Ct 


Bristol Visiting Cards, with yout 
ee sent for 25. @sam- 
ples of CHROMO, Snowflake, Damask, 
Glass, etc., with prices, as stamp. 
We have over 200 styles. Agents 


p want nted. A.H.Fuller & Co. *Brockton, Mass. 
- Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 


Act gently, rewoving disturbin . €.. causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy con 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHAL 1 s CATHOLICON, 
A came remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St. N. Y. 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years 
experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Bpisenee, 
Dyspepsia, Ehoumation, Fevers Skin _ Dis- 
eases, etc., etc., will FREE be sent by mail free of 











charge to aay one send- ing a address_to 
Drs. 8.8 TCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
York. The standard receipts in this 


TO, ALL 


book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 
person w ith a family. 


Tt S Pane 
THE CREAT 


NEY MEDICIN 


for Dropsy and all diseases of 
ladder and Urinar: 


A positive rem 


emedy is purely v 
sly for che ane dlecnses. It has 


prepared ex va 
cured thousands. Every bottle warranted. Send to W- 
E. Clarke, Providence, R.I., for illustrated vlog ee 
If your druggist don't have it, he will order it for yom. 





NEW STYLE PFARoND VISITING 


50 Assorted Cards sent for 25 cts. You have never seen 
anything like them. 8S. J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. 21—I¢tp 


7ISITING CARDS. 50 Samples of tinted Bristol, 
Plaid, White Bristol and Granite Visiting Cards, your 
name neatly printed u — them . pretty style types, for 
20 cents. Agents wan! GEO. F. BIGELOW, 
_ Lock _ Box 13. H olbrook, Mass. _ 











Clear and | Transparent. 


aris SIX COLORS. Your Name elegantly 
« printed in GOLD on 1 dozen for 15 cts., 
2dozen 25 cts. 50 Acquaintance and iow Year Cari 3,5 
styles for 15 cts., 100 for 25cts. A nobby Carp Case with 
Chromo for 10 cts. Send 3 cent —— (not postal card) for new 
a e of Novelties. AGENTS WANTED! Outfit 25 cts. 


HN L. DeHUFF, Woburn, Mass. 





Stylish Visiting Cards, = your name neatly 


printed, for 25 cts. tive Catalogue of 1 
Ryle add 10 elegant — Coe ~~ An- 
tique, Embossed, &c., for 3c ve 70 


styles of Emblematical Cards, sam les = meach. 
Fong ‘oanted, Large commission plete outfit for 


he ets FRENCH & ROU Nby, “Brockton, Mass. _ 
It contains 15 sheets Paper, 
~ Sleeve ee post-pai Th aay ree. 
5—52t 


15 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen- 
M. MIKOLAS ‘= co. "philadelphia, Pa. 





‘FREE: Watches to Agents who will sell 
a en Patent —_— — 
al wg 


our Centennial Stationery Pack- 
ure, and a piece of ne e, We air 
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Seven Hundred Assorted Decalcomanie Pictures. 





OFFERED FOR 
New Subscribers to the Companion. 
WE OFFER several new and very attractive Pre- 


miums,—in addition to those offered in our April . This attractive Premium consists of about seven hundred transfer pictures 
4 of varied designs. Among them are Birds, Flowers, Heads, Comic Pictures, 
Animals, Butterflies, Landscapes, Bouquets, ete. With these many a 
pleasant hour may be spent in transferring the Pictures to various articles 
Our Wax Flower Premiums have been so popular that we have arranzed a and objects of the household, which will add much to their beauty. Given 
Premium for making Wax Fruit. It consists of materials such as White for one new name. Postage and packing, 7 cts. 
desirable. Block Wax, Dry Colors (assorted), Brushes, Wire, ete., for making quite a | We offer the package for salé, including the payment of postage by us, 
variety of fruit. The package also contains complete lessons in modelling | for 90 cents. 


List,— as fresh inducements to our readers to obtain | 
New Subscribers to the CompANnton. These Pre-| 





miums are of fine quality, and unusually choice and 





such fruit as apples, oranges, lemons, cherries, plums, pears, grapes, etc. Photograph Alb os 
g um No. I. 
CONDITIONS. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 10 cts. tied . 
No new name will be received unless payment of $1 75 in We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. [2 





full is made in advance. i : 
These Premiums are given by the Publishers for new sub- | Materials for a Wax Pond Lily. 
' scribers, pot to new subscribers. | 
No person sending his own name as a subscriber can re- 
ceive a Premium for it. ; 
Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying 





| This Album holds rorty pictures. Itis bound in imitation morocco, and 


























: the full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for has paralleled sides ornamented with a medallion. It is a pretty Album, 
: all the new subscribers he may send us. and for the price is a good one. Givenforonenewname. Postage and 
> Send for a full Premium List, if you have not received one. packing, 15 cts. 
3 We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 
t sa: . 
, POSTAGE. | This charming flower can be imitated with great exactness in wax, and al- Patent Plaiting Machine. 
. = , “: - ” | most any boy or girl, with this Premium, will be able to make it in a short 
: No Premium Ww ill be forwarded bean il the postage, | time. The box contains sufficient material, such as moulds, tin cutters, 
: indicated for each one, has been received by us. wire, wax, brushes, dry colors, &c., to make a pretty group of lilies. Com™ 
. plete instructions accompany the box. Given for one new name. Post- 
" age and packing, 8 cts. 
., TO THE PUBLIC. We offer the box for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 
Articles Offered for Sale. Knitting Machine. 
a Any person who may not obtain new subscribers, 
but may wish to purchase articles offered in the 

accompanying List, can have them at the prices SAMPLE CP PLAITING DONR WITH THIS MACHINE. j 
i named as the value of each Premium. This useful machine makes side knife and box plaiting more perfectly j 
8 The Premiums are all of them carefully selected, and evenly than the most experienced seamstress. More and better pluit- ’ 
a : . . i ith this machine in half a day than can be done in the 
“3 very best quality for the prices given. We pode sdyoaegrh : ; 
“ and of the v vies q y I g N old way in twodays. It does away with basting, saves material and time, ' 
! keep them for sale throughout the year. Purchasers works all kinds of cloth, from the coarsest to the finest, without injury to " 
50 can therefore obtain them at any time. The postage the fabric. Directions for making the following kinds of plaits accompany 
= will be paid by us on all articles purchased. Express the machine : fine plaits, knife or side plaits, box plaits, double, triple or 
te } pine id by th cl f P * ve quadruple box plaits, and cluster plaits. Messrs. Mairs & Kellogg, of 
“4 fees must be paid by e purchaser. reserve this Troy, N. Y., manufacture these machines. We offer it for only one new 
8, List for future reference. name. Postage and packing, 20 cts. 
a We offer it forsale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $2. 
' Daring Deeds. A Blow Pipe and Alcohol Lamp. 
. 
, This is the most interesting Centennial book for boys taat we have seen. ( 
. It is written in a plain, truthful, popular style, and gives a view of the 
: most adventurous and heroic exploits of the Revolutionary War. It con- 
t tains some twenty-five stories, each independent in itvelf, yet the whole 4 A , — : 
. forming a connected historical narrative. The character of these stories This Machine will knit picture and curtain cord, and trimmings for ladies’ 
. may be inferred from a few of the titles, such as, ‘The Fifer's Story,” and children’s dresses. It will also make a cord suitable for making tidies, 
tol “ Arnold’s Expedition,” ‘‘Putnam’s Escape,” ‘‘Capture of Gen. Sullivan,” lamp-mats, ond numerous other fancy articles. The Machine is cheap and 
3- “Patriotism of Mrs. Borden,” “Cruelty of Tarlton,” “Gen. Daniel Mor- durable, and is simple and easy to operate. It will not get out of order by 
by gan,” etc. The book is veuy handeenasly bound, and is illustrated. Given using. Any boy or girl can make good wages making fancy articles for 
ot, Wat 3 - Sie sale, such as watch-guards, picture-cord, dress-trimmings, etc. Ten cents’ 
a for one new name. Postage and Packing, 15 cents. 4 ’ ’ ’ i . , : 
= We clic ik Sie-aile haan tees weedeat pe by us, for $1 25. worth of silk will make one watch-guard, which would cost forty cents at The blow pipe is a metallic tube, about ten inches in length. Through this 
ne ? ores ’ . the store. Two cents’ worth of worsted will make one yard of picture-cord, tube air is blown upon the flame of the lamp, causing a most intense heat. 
“ A Water-Wheel. which would sell for eight cents. This useful machine is made by Tiffany It is an instrument of great value for soldering or brazing metals, such as 
ts & Cooper, Benington, Vt., and will be given for three new names. brass, copper, ete. With it glasscan be melted and blown, or formed into 
ad We offer it for sale for $3. It must be sent by Express. various shapes and toys. It can be made an invaluable article in the 

F 4 hands of the amateur mechanic, the amateur chemist and mineralogist. 
ing Six Chinese Lanterns. Directions for use accompany each. The blow pipe and aleohol lamp are 
y Pir Pp 
| both given for one new name. Postage and packing, 8 cts. 

to | We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 85 
ely | cents. 
_¥. . 
— | Ladies’ Floral Tools. 
is | S eeaTris 
the | ian A. + Mids, 
se, citinaes wab ENC 
is- a FL A Le 
> of 
to What bright boy has not been ambitious to make a Water-Wheel? And 
‘L. what rare sport when the wheel is complete, the water let on, and it moves, 
ot starting into activity the miniature saw-mill? This isan overshot Water- 
— Wheel and is made expressly for the subscribers of the Companion. It is 








eight inches in diameter, and is scientifically constructed, so that it will run 















with ease and speed. The Premium is something new, and we are sure will : 
3 © These Tools are not toys, as one might infer from their appearance, but 
poe — secure it. Given for one new name. Postage and are made of the best cast steel for actual service. They areabout ten inch- 
ing, cts. . ; 4 
‘ F * th th hard-wood polished handles. Th ll , 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. It isa pretty sight at night to see the trees and lawns illuminated with es in length, wi a ne e hey ” be found very 
these Chinese Lanterns. We give two styles, as seen in the cut. They are| useful in working and loosening the soil, and removing weeds from among 
Gold and Silver Polishing Casket. made from bright-colored paper, and are from four to seven inches in di-| flowers and young vegetables. The set is packed in a neat pasteboard box, 
ameter. We give six for one new name. Postage and packing,| Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 
10 cts. . We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 
Ww 90 cts. . 
e offer the six for sale, including payment of postage by us, for 90 ¢ A Silver Cup. 
een A Hammock. 
Igtp i 
stol, 
your 
for 
aS. 
nte 
ntly 
cts., 
is, 5 
with 
new 
vatly We can recommend the articles contained in this casket. The “Silver " z : . i 7 
is White” has been in use fifteen years, and is universally pronounced to be a - L® = ‘ A \ " | | 
a superior article for cleaning silver and plated ware. The Jewelry Soap is _ = 7 BY ROY | " 
an Prepared especially for removing from jewelry all tarnish, grease and dirt. | on ¥ ¥ = co WY, ili aX a a mis We are now able to offer this pretty silver Cup for only one new name. It 
vy The box also contains a Plate-brush and Chamois Skin, both necessary for| This is a well-made Hammock, six feet in length. During the warm sum- | is a neat pattern, well plated, and is handsomely ornamented with scroll 
~— polishing silver and plated ware. The Casket given for one new name| mer months it offers a rare luxury for out-of-door recreation and rest.| work representing vines and flowers. Given for one new name. Pose 
ack- Postage and packing, 14 cts. | Given for three new names. | tage and packing, 10 cts. 
pat, We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $3. : We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25. 
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Two Japanese Fans. 


A real Japanese fan is a curiosity, as well as an article 


of comfort. 
We give two for one new name. 
packing, 8 cts. 


The two we offer are pretty and well made. 
Postage and 


We offer the-two for sale, including the payment of 


postage by us, for 90 cents. 


A Croquet Set. 


oatsiwety 





We are now able to offer a complete set of Croquet for 
only two new names. It consists of eight balls and 


mallets, wires and stakes complete. It is neatly striped | 


with different colors, and is a very desirable set. Given 
for only two new names. 

We offer it for sale for $2.00. 

The set must bo sent by freight or ex- 
press, and charges paid by the subscriber. 


A Fine Schooner. 








This full-rigged schooner is thirteen inches long, and is 
built after a fine n.odel, It is handsomely painted, and 
has a full set of sails, masts, and rudder, and will sail 
beautifully. It is given for one new name. Postage 
and Packing, 20 cents. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of the 
postage by us, for $1.25 


Branding-tron. 


J 








Many tools, f:rming implements, Xc., are lost by not 
With 
this patent Branding-Iron, all wooden articles, such as 
hoes, shovels, ball-clubs, sleds, &e., can be marked in 
adurable manner. By heating the iron, the letters, 
which are copper, can be impressed into the wood. 
We supply this Branding-Iron with any name set up, 
rea ly for use. Postage 


being properly marked with the owner’s name. 


Given for one new name. 
and packing, 17 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for $1 20. 


Genuine Rubber Foot-ball. 





This is a substantial Rubber Foot-ball, made by Alfred 
Hale,of Boston. It is 714 inches in diameter, and we 
are sure it will prove a source of amusement and health 
to all who may obtain it. Given for two new names. 
Postage and packing, 10 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for $1 75. 


Marking Stencil. 






ON} 





This premium consists of the letters of the alphabet | 
They are one-half of an inch 
It also contains a brush, ink and sponge. With 
this Premium any name can be marked on wood, cloth, 


cut in brass, also figures. 
long. 


ete. Given for one newname. Postage and pack- 
ing, 10 cents. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for 90 cents. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JULY 6, 1876. 
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The Centennial Jig Saw. GEN. SCHUYLER’S ESCAPE. 


Gen. Schuyler, of New York, was one of the 
eminent patriots who aided in carrying the thir- 
teen colonies through the War of the Revolution. 


scheme was devised, and a notorious Tory, Wal- 
ter Meyer, was employed to execute it. Mr. 
Lossing thus tells the incident: 


With a party of his associates, Canadians and 
Indians, he prowled in the woods near Albany 
for many days, and ascertained the exact situa- 
tion of things at Schuyler’s house from a Dutch- 
man, whom he had seized at his work. He 

ned that a guard of six men were there for 





The design of this Jig Saw is new, and its manufactur- 
ers, Messrs. Shipman & Binder, of Rochester, N. Y., | the protection of Schuyler’s person, three of them 
are the first to place in the market a Low-PRicED, yet | alternately on duty continually. The Dutchman, 
PRACTICAL Jig Saw. The Saw swings sixteen inches in | #8 S00N as he was released, hastened to Schuy- 
the clear. The blades work Piums, and are held rigid- ler and warned him of his peril. P 

ty by a cow Gesign af whatever stenin mag be whthed. _As the twilight of a sultry day in August was 
5 hes a ne cecil nits. eines yielding to the night, Schuyler and his family 
The drive and balance wheels are made of iron, fro were sitting in the great hall of the mansion; the 
design original with the maker. The Saw stands thirty- servants were about the premises; three of the 
six inches from the top of the frame to the floor. Itre- guard were asleep in the basement, and the other 
| quires about the same power to ran it as it does an or-| three were lying on the grass in front of the 
dinary sewing-machine, and it makes six hundred and | mansion. 
| fifty revolutions per minute, and cuts with ease wood 
one inch thick. 





gate wished to speak with the General. 
rand was understood. 


We have tested the Saw at our office, His er- 
and are confident that it will do all that is claimed by 


its manufacturers. 


| 
Given for ‘our new names. 

We offer this desirable Saw complete, with four blades 
and twenty-five designs, for only $450. It must be 


sent by Express, and charges paid by the 
subscriber. 


barred, the family were gathered in an upper 
room, and the General ran to his bedroom for 
his arms. Looking out of a window, he saw the 
house surrounded by armed men. To alarm the 
town, half a mile distant, he fired a pistol from 
his window. At the same moment the intruders 
burst Open the front door, 

At that instant Mrs. Schuyler perceived that 
in the confusion she had left her infant in a cra- 
dle in the hall below. She was about to rush 


posed and prevented her. 

Her third daughter, Margaret (who was after- 
ward the wife of the last patroon), instantly flew 
down the great stairway, snatched the sleeping 
babe from the cradle, and bore it up to its moth- 
er. One of the Indians hurled a sharp toma- 
hawk at her! Its keen blade just grazed the 
infant’s head, and was buried in the railing of 
the stair. 

Meyer, supposing her to be a servant, called 
to her as she flew up the stairs, ‘“‘Where’s your 
master?’ With quick thought she exclaimed, 
as she reached the verge of the upper hall, ““Gone 
to alarm the town!” Her father heard her, and, 





This is a substantial English Pruning Knife, made from 
fine steel. It will do good service for many years. Given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 8 cts- 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for 85 cents. 





Three Fire-Balloons. 


| 
| 
| : 4 
| called ont, as to a multitude, “Come on, my 
brave fellows! Surround the house, and secure 
the villains!” 


the General’s dining-room of the plate, left in 
haste, carrying away some of the booty. That 
infant was the late Mrs. Catherine Van Rensse- 
laer Cochran, Gen. Schuyler’s youngest child, 
who died at Oswego in the summer of 1857. 


——_+or——_—_ 


A PATRIOTIC JURY. 


Jurors are sometimes sympathetic, and allow 
their feelings to run away with their judgment. 
This fact is often used by shrewd lawyers so as 


| 





It is a beautiful sight to see balloons sailing high 
among the clouds, and we are sure the ones we offer will 
give much pleasure to the young balloonist. They are 
five feet in circumference, and are made of bright-col- 
ored papers. When sent up at night, they appear like 
| globes of fire, sailing through the darkness. They will 
go many hundreds of feet. Directions for raising ac- 
company each. We give three for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 10 cts. 

We offer the three for sale, including the payment 
of postage by us, for 90 cents. 


would justify. An incident that illustrates this 
is told of Charles M. Lee, a well-known criminal 
lawyer of Rochester, N. Y.: 


Lee was defending an old Revolutionary sol- 
dier for passing a forged promissory note for 
some thirty dollars. 

There was hardly the faintest doubt of his 
guilt, but Lee contrived to get before the jury 
the fact that the accused, when nineteen, was 
one of the storming party that followed Mad 
Anthony Wayne in his desperate assault upon 
Stony Point, and helped to carry the wounded 
General into the fort during that terrible fight. 

In summing up, Lee, after getting over the 
ugly points of the evidence as best he could, un- 
dertook to carry the jury by escalade, on the 
ground of the prisoner's Revolutionary services. 

He described in graphic language the bloody 
attack on Stony Point, the impetuous valor of 
Wayne, the daring exploit of his client, and 
wound up with this stunning interrogatory: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, will you send to the 
State Prison, for passing a contemptible thirty- 
dollar forged note, an old hero of threescore and 


A Hand Vise. 





| 
| 


| 





This hand vise is made entirely of iron and steel. 
a durable as well as a convenient tool. 
new name. 


It is | country in the darkest hour of the Revolution by 
Given for one | storming Stony Point?” 
Postage and packing, 10 cents.| This was a poser. ' ‘ 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of the post- The chins of some of the jurors quivered, but 

sue by wa. fox $1. the foreman, a bluff farmer, put on an air which 
age ee seemed to say that storming Stony Point was a 
Life Preserver. to do with passing this forged note? 

After being out a couple of hours, the jury re- 
turned to the court-room, when the clerk went 
through the usual formula: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, have you agreed upon 
a verdict?” 

“We have.” 

“Do you find the prisoner at the bar guilty or 
not guilty?” 

“Not guilty, because he stormed Stony Point!” 
thundered the stalwart foreman, who, it was 
This Life Preserver is made of strong rubber cloth, and | afterward learned, was the last to come to an 
isa reliable and safe companion when on the water. | agreement. 

It is manufactured by Aifred Hale, of Boston. Thecut| The audience applauded, the crier rapped to 
shows it inflated and ready to be fastened around the | Order, the district attorney objected to the re- 
body. It will be useful to boys when learning to swim. pone | _ a — Fy Rico og = 

: | jury gain, g " ather 
Given for three new names. Postage and pack- sharp tone, that they must find an unconditional 
ing, 12 cts. : verdict of* guilty or not guilty. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment pf postage! After an absence of a few minutes, they re- 
| by us, for $3. iturned, when the foreman rendered a simple 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


On account of his high social position and great | 
influence, his Tory neighbors about Albany de- | 
termined to take him prisoner at his house. A | 


A servant announced that a person at the back | 


The doors and windows | 
of the mansion were immediately closed and | 


down the stairs after it, when the General inter- | 


with as quick thought, threw up a window and | 


The alarmed marauders, who were plundering | 


to gain a verdict which neither law nor evidence | 


ten, who, in his youth, cheered the heart of his | 


good thing enough in its line, but what had that | 


verdict of not guilty, adding, however, as he 
dropped into his seat,— 

“It was a good thing, though, judge, for the 
old Revolutionary chap that he storied Stony 
Point!” F 

eae 
THACKERAY NOT KNOWN. 

The proverb says that “no man is great to his 
valet.’’ It is equally true that no man is great 
enough to be recognized by all men. Alexander 
| was a great soldier, but Diogenes only recog- 
| nized that he stood in his sunlight, and told him 
to “get out.” Thackeray was recognized by 
thousands in England as the leading humorist 
and one of the greatest novelists of the day. 

But a learned “‘don’’ of Oxford did not even 
know that there was such a man in existence. 


| Before Thackeray could deliver his lecture on 
| “The Georges,” at Oxford, it was necessary to 
' obtain the license of the collegiate authorities, 
|The Duke of Wellington was Chancellor, and 
| knew the author of ‘‘Vanity Fair,’’ but he had a 
| learned deputy whose knowledge of Greek was 
,ossibly profound, but whose acquaintance with 
| English classics was only limited. 
| “Pray what can I do to serve you?” asked the 
| bland scholar. 
*“My name is Thackeray.” 
“So I see by this card.’ 
“IT seek permission to lecture within the pre- 
cincts.”’ 
; “Ah! you are a lecturer? What subjects do 
you undertake, religious or political?” 
“Neither; I am a literary man.” 
“Have you written anything?” 
| ‘Yes, Iam the author of ‘Vanity Fair,’ ” said 
| Thackeray, conscious, no doubt, of having done 
| something worthy of remembrance. ‘ 
“I presume a dissenter,”’ said the Oxford man, 
quite unsubdued. ‘Has ‘Vanity Fair’ anything 
| to do with John Bunyan’s work?” ‘ 
| 
| 





‘Not exactly,”’ said Thackeray. 
written ‘Pendennis.’ ”’ 
‘*Never heard of these books,” said the learned 
| man; ‘‘but no doubt they are proper works,”’ 
“T have also contributed to ‘Punch,’”’ contin- 
ued the lecturer. * 
| **Punch’ ! I have heard of ‘Punch,’”’ said 
| the scholar. ‘‘It is, I fear, a ribald publication 
of some kind.” 


| ——_--——_+@e a 
VIOLIN PLAYING. 

The violin is the most fascinating of musical 
| instruments, and the most difficult to master. 
| Hundreds of boys, eager to acquire the art of 
| playing upon it, enter upon its study, practise a 
| year or more, and become fiddlers. Here and 
|there one grows into a player. A writer thus 


“T have also 


| intimates how long and arduous must be the 
toil before the mastership of the violin can be 
secured: 


The difficulty of thoroughly mastering the vio- 
lin—the difficulty, that is, of combining perfect 
execution with brilliancy of tone and perfect ex- 
pression, is so vast, that nothing short of indom- 
itable patience and perseverance, united with 
those indispensable faculties which all good 
players must possess, will succeed in oveicom- 
ing them. ‘Twelve years’ practise,’ says a 
musical critic, “ton the violin, will produce about 
| as much proficiency as one year’s practise on the 
piano.” If that is so, we may well imagine that 
a man who, by dint of perseveiance, has at 
length qualified himself to take his place in an 
orchestra, may, content himself by merely main- 
taining his acquired skill, without attempting to 
rival the great heads of the profession. 

The time which some students will devote to 
fiddling is almost incredible. We have known a 
clever man to — every waking hour in the 
| day, rising early and sitting up late, and sparing 
| hardly one hour in the twenty-four for meals, 
| for two years together, in the hope of qualifying 
| himself for the leadership in a provincial orches- 
tia, which, after all, he failed in doing. We 
have known men who fiddled in bed when they 
could not sleep, rather than waste the time; and 
others who have carried a dumb finger-board 
in their pockets, in order to practise the finger- 
ing of difficult passages while walking abroad or 
travelling by coach. 


—~~>> 
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A MICROSCOPE’S REVELATION. 
A writer in Hurper’s Magazine tells of this 
strange revelation made by the microscope: 








There is a story that an eminent microscopist 
had a bit of substance submitted to him to de- 
cide what it was. To an unaided eye it might 
be a morsel of skin which a baggage-smasher 
had knecked off the corner of a smoothly-woin 
hair trunk, The savant appealed to his micio- 
| scope. Entirely ignorant of this tiny bit of 
matter, except as he had taken counsel with his 
instrument, the wise man declared that it was 
the skin of a human being, and that, judging by 
the fine hair on it, it was from the so-called 
naked portion of the body, and, further, that it 
once belonged to a fair-complexioned person. 

The strange facts now made known to the 
man of science were these: That, a thousand 
years before, a Danish marauder had robbed an 

glish church. In the spirit of ‘the old-fash- 
ioned piety the robber was flayed (let us hope 
he was killed first), and the skin was nailed to 
the church door. Except as tiadition or archie- 
ological lore had it, the affair had been forgotten 
for hundreds of years. Time, the great erodent, 


had long ago utterly removed the offensive thing. 
Still, however, the church door held to its marks 
of the great shame, for the broad-headed nails 
remained. Somebody extracted one, and under 
| neath its flat head was this atomic remnant of 
{that ancient Scandinavian malefactor’s pelt,— 
that fair-skinned robber from the North, r 
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